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PREFACE 


This guide book on Japan has been compiled mainly 
for the benefit of foreigners, both here in Japan and 
abroad, to help them get a general picture of what Japan 
is today and what she was. Further details dre given in 
its, companion book Japan—The Official Guide. 

Traveling is education’ leading to friendship. This 
book, the. author Katsuji Yabuki believes, serves as the 
nearest thing to this sort of education, since it deals with 
a wide variety of the things and places, illustrated gene- 
rously,, that are usually missed by busy travelers. Students 
taking Japan as the subject for their social studies should 
benefit as well... 

In this book all the Japanese personal names are given 
in the English manner, that. is, with the family name 
last. . The: statistics in the APPENDIX have been taken 


~~ from the 1951 edition of the Japan Statistical. Y ear-book 


published by the. Statistics Bureau: pd the Prime Minister’s 


Be ffine 


Te le 
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Part I: General Information 


WHAT IS JAPAN LIKE? 


Whatever else may be said about Japan, the fact remains 
that it is an ideal vacation land. There are two main 
reasons for this. 

First, because Japan is easy of access from abroad. All 
the world’s air and sea routes coming to Asia converge at 
Japan. If you are in a hurry, you can reach the country by 
air within a few days from the remotest part of the globe. 
If you have more leisure, that will mean you can enjoy more 
time on board ship. ; 

Second, because Japan is full of attractions, natural and 
cultural. A foreign stylist once put it this way: “Japan is 
a fascinating melting-pot of East and West, of the old and 
the new.” <A fitting metaphor! He meant, needless to say, 
that in this country you can enjoy a number of things 
typically Japanese without discarding the comforts and 
conveniences familiar to you. 

Thus your visit to Japan will not prove a disappoint- 
ment; it will be sure to pay. Now let’s see how you will like 
this tourist land. 


Natural. Scenery. 


Japan is comparatively small in area and yet so full of 
natural beauty that as a whole it may be called a national 


ark. 3 

MOUNTAINS. Japan is extremely SC ahiaieaee So. you 
cannot expect to go far without seeing them. They are not 
very high but are well-wooded and beautiful; many of them 
are cone-shaped because of their volcanic nature, although 
only a few are active volcanoes. 
_ The highest and most famous of these mountains is Mt. 
Fuji (12,467 ft.). All the other mountains, with the excep- 
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tion of nine, are lower than 10,000 feet. To help climb the 
more famous of them, motor roads and cable cars are avail- 
able part way, if: not up to their summits. 

In winter, the mountains in eastern and northern Japan 
turn into a veritable paradise for skiers. ) 
RIVERS. Though short and narrow, the rivers are 
crystal-clear, and wind through mountains, forming falls 
and rapids. In most cases they flow into the sea without 
providing any level stretches which could be used for navi- 
gation. There are only three rivers more than 200 miles 
long, the longest being the Shinano-gawa emptying into the 
Japan Sea at Niigata. Shooting the rock-bedded rapids by 
flat-bottomed boat offers quite a thrill, yet causing no danger 
to the traveler, | 


i>*> 


of various sizes and shapes nearby. The most typical is the 
Inland Sea, where the traditional’ Japanese expression in 
praise of beach scenery—“Hakusha seisho,” meaning “White 


_ sands and green pine-trees”—finds its best example. In 


summer a large crowd of people resort to the seashores to 
swim, boat and go yachting. ‘ - 
' HOT SPRINGS. Because of. the volcanic nature of the 
land, hot springs gush out almost everywhere, among the 
mountains, at ‘the beaches and in the fields. Throughout 
the country there are more than a thousand of these springs. 
and their water is used by hotels and inns, and at some 
places by private homes, for baths and also in both indoor 
and outdoor pools. Some hothouses utilize hot-spring water 
to raise fruits and vegetables. 

Even with al] this, however, hot-spring water is so 
abundant that most of it flows down to the streams, causing 
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vapor to rise and adding to the beauty of the landscape. 

NATIONAL PARKS. The most representative of the 
above-mentioned types of landscape are designated as_ na- 
tional parks, which at present total 17 in all. In 1932 twelve 
of these were created first, the rest being added in later 
years, one after another, The parks are scattered all over 
the country, and some of them are within a few hours’ trip 
of Tokyo. 

It may be noted in passing that besides the national 
parks Japan has a favorite “Scenic Trio” of long repute— 
Matsushima in north Japan, Ama-no-hashidate on the Japan 
Seacoast, near Kyoto, and Miyajima,on the Inland Sea. 
Detailed. information about these places, as). well as about 
the national parks, is given in PART II. | 

PARKS & GARDENS.. Japanese parks in cities and. aor 
resorts have a twofold attraction: scenic beauty and -cul- 
tural facilities. They are laid out very. attractively with 
cherry and other flowering trees; their ponds are, stocked 
with .carp and. other. fish; some of them. usually have 
-museums..containing art. objects and historical material, 
sports and. other. amusement. facilities, and even zoos... In 
some places, castle grounds form. a park, their. century-old 
gates and other, relics from feudal days adding a dignified 
touch. 

Beautiful gardens, eipeeially fiiose panrcheniinie the 
highly-developed art of Japanese gardening, are found in 
Kyoto’s temple and shrine grounds. They are, usually small 
but very artistic with their. ponds, stone lanterns, ..stone- 
stepped paths, hills, cascades, pavilions and cultivated trees. 
Some of them are built in a suggestive style with only stones 
and sand for decoration, and some others form a complete 
harmony. with the surrounding scenery.. 


» Climate and. Seasonal Viktadionss 


p RS is in the temperate zone, and because of, the warm 
current flowing in the Pacific, its climate is. much, milder 
than that of other. countries in corresponding latitudes. 
Generally speaking, in winter the Pacific coast),is ; more 
temperate than the Japan Sea coast. nitto vi | 


~ 
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Avérage Temperature in Fahrenheit 


City Spring Summer Autumn Winter 
(Apr.) (Aug.) (Nov.) (Jan.) 
SRDDOLO. 4 cat Ci 839.2 73.9 37.0 28.7 
Sendar cn anita aah 45.6 74.8 ‘44.2 38.1 
LTORYO: ere ow 79.5 50.0 41.9 
Kyoto. 3 Pee ithe 80.0 60.9 40.2 
HURGOKA Ses Uae Ae 53.4 42.4 


As may be gathered from the above, Japan has four 
clear-cut seasons, although their period slightly differs 
according to the. districts. Usually, spring lasts from 
March to May; summer from June to August; autumn from 
September to esaalane ci winter from ‘December: to 
February. 80.3 | 

SPRING (March +6 5’ May) — is at the: helene’ of its 
spring beauty when it is covered with its white and pink 
clouds of cherry blossoms: When in season—during the 
first two weeks in April in Tokyo and Kyoto—they are found’ 

anywhere and everywhere, on mountains and hills, in parks 
and gardens, along the city streets and country rivers. — 

Some people regret the comparatively short life of the 
blossoms, for they are blown off overnight with the first 
strong wind. But the flowering season differs slightly 
according to the species and to the places where the trees 
grow. The result is that’ you onet miss seeing the 
national flower of Japan in April. 

Famous cherry blossom resorts are crowded ‘with holiday- 
makers, enjoying the fresh air and beautiful blossoms. The 
sound of laughters and popular songs sung to the accom- 
paniment of the samisen, or three-stringed Japanese guitar, 

fill the air in this happy season. 

In Kyoto, Osaka and. Tokyo a gay program of getsha 
dances is presented in theaters beautifully decorated with 
cherry blossoms. Clad in long-sleeved: kimono, the: girls 
dance’ most’ gracefully, sometimes appearing on the. stage 
in long rows of nearly a hundred performers. 

SPRING FLOWERS. Besides the cherry blossoms, there 
are many other flowers, including the camellia, peach, pear, 
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azalea, apple, magnolia, wistaria, tulip, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
anemone, lilac, primrose, dandelion and’ violet. 
SPRING FESTIVALS AND EVENTS. Hina Matsuri 
(Girls’ Festival) on March 8: Known also as the Dolls’ 
Festival, it is a:merry occasion for the girls. Dolls 
representing the Emperor, the: Empress, the ladies in wait- 
ing, the court musicians and other officials, all in classical 
dress, are displayed on a red-carpeted stand of several 
shelves. The little girls get. together. in front of it and 
share the delicacies. | 
_ Vernal Equinox. Day on March 21 (or 22): A national 
hohday. ache 225 fae! | a | , : 
_ Hana Matsuri (Flower Festival) on April 8: This is 
held at Buddhist temples in commemoration of the birthday 
of Buddha. Temple visitors are served sweet tea. Children 
wearing gay kimono and fiower-decked hats dance in front 
of an image of Buddha. ) : | 
Emperor's Birthday on April 29: A national holiday. 
Constitution Memorial: Day on May 8: ‘This is a national 
holiday in commemoration ‘of the New Constitution put in 
force on°this day in 1947. | | 198 : 
Children’s Day on' May 5: Also a national holiday, this 
is the day when both boys and girls are encouraged by their 
parents to grow up to be good citizens. Youngsters all over 
the country hold meetings in the merriest of ‘moods. At 
old-fashioned homes various kinds of dolls representing 
legendary heroes.are displayed in a fashion similar to the 
Girls’ Festival; a custom handed down from, olden: days. 
During Spring. In spring Kyoto celebrates two ‘classical 
festivals, which reproduce the manners and customs of the 
Imperial court in the, Heian period (794-1185), when: this 
eity was Japan’s capital, One of them is the;Aoz Matsurt 
celebrated on May 15 and the other is the Shuyusat, on the 
third Sunday of May. ry 

In the former a parade of many people clad in ancient 
costumes passes along the streets, led by an. ox-drawn, 
hollyhock-decorated car. The latter is held on the Oi River 
in the suburbs of the city, attended by musicians dressed 
in classic robes who play ancient musical instruments on 
board colorful dragon-shaped. boats. 
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In' Tokyo a series of sumo (Japanese wrestling) matches 
begins in the middle of May, lasting for fifteen days. The 
“giants. on the ring’ struggle against each. other. 

SUMMER (June to August). In the early part of summer 
Japan has a rainy season Jasting for about a month, 
although ‘fair days intervene and in some ‘years it seldom 
rains.’ It is in this season that the farmers are kept busy 
transplanting young rice-plants in their paddy ‘fields. 

By the time this season ends, summer is in full sway, and 
it is more or less sultry in the cities, But it is‘ only for a 
few hours around noon that is really hot, the heat being 
refreshingly relieved by occasional showers. Many of the 
modern concrete buildings have a cooling system installed. 

In the evening it becomes)a little cooler and: the city 
dwellers hasten to various sorts of parties in different: parts 
of the-cities: where’ they, attempt'to keep cool. The largest 
of these are the fireworks displays. on bbe: Bamite elves in 
Tokyo: and’ other places; « ( Lees 

“Almost every weekend the ote deapie visit ener S hia 
swimming’ resorts, of which there are many around: Tokyo 
and the other big cities, all accessible within a few: hours 
by train, or motorcar: Good hikers climb Mt. Fuji‘and ‘the 
mountains in the Japanese Alps: and ‘elsewhere.- Hokkaido ~ 
is also visited: by a number of people seeking: coolness and — 
scenic grandeur, the like of which: is: founds in only a few 
other places in the country.» Pray | 

SUMMER FLOWERS. Peony, rose, MernsirOanete faiiteere)} 7 
iris, morning: glory, rial et lily-of-the-valley, — 
canna; etc. 

SUMMER FESTIVALS AND EVENTS, Tanabata Matsuri 
(Star Festival) on July 7:' On this day freshly-cut bamboos 
are’ set up in the garden and on their branches are’ hung 
strips’ of different-colored papers bearing poems and pic- | 
tures. These are intended for the two celestial lovers, the 
Weaver Star and the Cowherd Star, who, the children: are 
told, live on either side of the Milky: Way and meet” only 
once a year on the night of July 7. Sendai in north Japan — 
celebrates this festival most gaily, having all its «main 
streets decorated with symbols of the occasion. 

O-Bon (Festival of Souls) on July 13-15: This is a Bud- 
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dhist festival held for the departed souls, who the Buddhists 
believe return to them and share a happy life with them for 
these three festival days. Colorful features of the occasion 
are paper lanterns hung in the homes and the O-Bon Dances 
performed: in the temples and other places by young folks 
clad\in light cotton kimono to the accompaniment of samisen 
(three-stringed Japanese guitar), flutes and drums. 
During Summer. On the Nagara River in Gifu between 
Nagoya and Kyoto, Ugai (Cormorant Fishing) is conducted 
every moonless. night throughout’ the summer. Trained 
cormorants are used by men attired in old-time costumes on 
board \torch-lighted boats. to catch ayu, a kind of trout. 
Pleasure boats hung with lighted paper lanterns are avail- 
‘able for the visitors who enjoy therhselves as they watch 
this unique mode of. fishing. 
In Kyoto-the ‘centuries-old Gion Matsuri is *held on July 
17-24, when more than ten four-wheeled wooden cars, each 
mounted with an; ornamental. tower more than «a hundred 
feet high, parade.along the main: streets. Prorg | 
In Nikko to the north of Tokyo the: Toshogu Shrine holds 
| an annual. festival on May 17, participated in’ by hundreds 
7 of townsfolk: clad.in samurat style. : 
AUTUMN: (September to November). A traditional Tis apa- 
nese expression in’ praise ‘of autumn is?) Ten takaku uma 
koyuru, ‘which means “The sky is high ‘and’ the’ horses 
fatten.” And the Japanese who have lost weight in summer 
get fat, too; for it is: ncantisn Ot nor — and ah’ autumn 
harvest is plentiful. | | 
The mountains and hills turn into’ a gorgeous BROsAE or 
yellow and crimson leaves, and the parks and gardens are 
4 ___ pright' ‘with chrysanthemum flowers. Exhibitions ‘of these 
magnificent: blossoms are often held “at this ‘time? Art 
‘exhibitions: and sports. contests attract huge’ crowds ‘of | 
people. The poetic-minded Japanese praise the bright moon 
and the songs of insects: in poems.and songs. NATTY 
Tourist resorts ‘are crowded with holiday-makers difudied 
'__ with newly-weds,' for autumn is the: most popular wedding 
_ season of the year. Evening tr ains leaving Tokyo for 
Atami, a famous seaside hot-spring resort, are: ‘ay’ with 
honey-mooning parties. 
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AUTUMNAL FLOW 

the chrysanthemum are 


ERS. Autumnal flowers othe; than 
mostly wild Sie ninth 
whi), balloon flower (AtkyO), and pyc, 
pampas Sap me et candid? ittenviitheht) idhith miro 
porate gs and other dainty blooms. 
(nadeshiko), the cosmo | TENTS. Aut ; 
AUTUMN FESTIVALS AND EV - AU umnal Equi- 
mber 23 (or 24): A national holiday, 
nox Day on Septe 

Gulture Day on November 3: A national holiday, it j, 
an occasion for holding various cultural meetings and ex. 
hibitions to encourage the development of Japanese culture, 

Shichigosan (Children’s Shrine-visiting Day) on Novern 
ber 15: On this day parents take their children of three, 
five and seven years of age to visit the shrines and pray for 
good luck. Little girls of those ages like to change from 
their usual Western clothes into the colorful, long-sleeved 
kimono in accordance with the traditional custom. 

Labor Thanksgiving Day on November 23: This is a 
national holiday which ‘corresponds to’ the Thanksgiving 
Day of America. On this day the Japanese celebrate their 
bumper crop of rice if they have had no stormy days in the 
early part of the season. It often happens, however, that 
storms sweep through some parts of the country, leaving in 
its wake flooded rice-fields and ruined houses and railroads. 

WINTER ((December to February). In Tokyo and in the 
provinces to the west there is very little snow excepton the 
mountains, and it is not biting cold. Modern concrete build- 
ings have heating systems, while other structures including 
private homes are heated with stoves and charcoal fire. The 
mountains in central and northern Japan are covered with 
snow, making good skiing grounds all winter long, while the 
hot springs found near most of them provide warmth and 
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by people in general, irrespective of their religious beliefs, 
and it may even be said that it has become one of the 
favorite festivals to many of the Japanese. Department 
and other fashionable stores start Ghristmas sales a few 
weeks ahead of the time, using Christmas trees and figures 
representing Santa Claus as" decorations, and the things 
bought there often go to the poor andthe helpless from 
both Christians and Buddhists alike. ) 

Omisoka (Last Day of the Year): This is the day when 
housewives finish their preparations for the New Year; 
when merchants pay off their debts, if they have any; and 
when all the people eat soba (buckwheat noodles) and listen 
to the 108 peals of the temple bells rung in the. Buddhist 


temples at midnight. — . ; 


New Years Day: On this national holiday, every house 
has at its entrance a pair of decorative kadomatsu consist- 
ing of bamboo stalks and pine twigs. The people enjoy 
ozoni (rice-cake soup) sitting in front of the tokonoma 
(alcove) which is decorated with large, round rice-cakes 
and other symbols of good omen. The girls play battledore 
and shuttlecock, while the boys fly their kites. New Year 
greeting cards totaling some 400 million, or about five per 
person on an average, are exchanged between friends and 
relatives. Ger : ; ; 

Adults’ Day on January 15: All the boys and girls who 
reach their twentieth year celebrate this day, for they are 
given the right to vote as citizens for the first time. 

Setsubun on February 4 (rarely on the 8rd): “Out with 
devils; in with good luck”—-with these cries people scatter 
parched beans in their homes and priests at their temples 
and shrines which are usually crowded with visitors. 

During Winter in Tokyo: On January 1 the genera] 
public is allowed to enter the Imperial Palace. Long lines 
of citizens pass Nijubashi (Double Bridge).and enter one 
of the Palace buildings to write their names in the book by 
way of expressing their New Year greetings to the Emperor 
and the Empress. In the New Year season groups of 


~~ Tokyo’s firemen parade along the streets throughout the 


To often performing acrobatic feats on bamboo ladders. 
nthe latter half of January they also hold a joint parade 
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front of the Imperial Palace. A series of sui, 
tling) tournaments begins at the same time. 


— 


on the plaza in 
(Japanese Wres 


“Travel and Hotel Facilities 
‘MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. Japan has all the 


usual kinds of transportation facilities from airplanes dowy 


to the jinrtkisha (rickshaws) with trains, motorcars, taxis, 
buses, subways, streetcars, cable cars and steamships in 
between. tsoe | 

Of these, the railroad, which first began operating in 
1872 between Tokyo and Yokohama, is most highly devel- 
oped, its close network covering the whole country. In 1950 
the National Railways alone carried - about 3,100,000,000 
passengers. Some of the long-distance expresses have first-, 
second- and third-class coaches:and sleepers, and the well 
equipped limited expresses have diners and observation cars. 

Take Tokyo Central Station for example. A total of 62 
trains leave’ daily for western Japan, of which two are 
limited expresses, nine are ordinary expresses and four are 
semi-expresses. > Vay iT elite ansiifuna fn 

Every day from Ueno Station, also in Tokyo, 42 trains, 
including four expresses and two ‘semi-expresses, leave for 
north Japan; 26 trains, including two expresses and two 
semi-expresses, leave for the Japan: Sea side. 

From Shinjuku Station, another big’ station in Tokyo, 15 
trains, including two semi-expresses, leave daily for the 
mountainous part of! central Japan... ch ann! 

‘This makes a total of 119'trains leaving Tokyo every day. 

In addition, the National® Railways’ electric railroads 
— Tokyo with the neighboring ‘cities, and more than a 
mae a ee railroads ruin by private companies 
Peppers pe a from the Belt Line encircling Tokyo 

= ese railroads the trains are run ati intervals 
of from five to 80: minutes; | | 
At the Tok 
total of 240,0 
Next in i 
Buses: 
at fre 


yo Central Station, Japan’s busiest station, 4 
a Passengers arrive and leave per day. | 
run in a mee the railroads are the bus services 
quent’ interyale en, and villages, and: between 
mervals. In the large cities and towns sigh 
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seeing buses are available. 

In the cities motorcars and taxis operate in large num- 
bers. Many of these are the latest models from the United 
States and England: or their counterparts made in Japan. 

Streetcars have a busy time in most large cities. In 
Tokyo the total mileage covered daily by the streetcars is 
approximately 2.3 times as long as the distance around the 
Equator. | 

“Subways, which were first run in Tokyo in 1927, are 
available only in Tokyo and Osaka. Cable cars may be 
found at scenie resorts on ‘mountains’ often visited’ by 
holiday-makers. Rickshaws are used mostly in Nara and a 
few other resorts where tourists like to make sightseeing 
tours more leisurely than they can by motorcar. 

Steamships in the coastal services run very conveniently 
between the main cities on the coasts, some plying between 
the mainland and small islands of scenic beauty. 

Airplane services which were resumed in 1951 are gain- 
ing an increasing popularity with the public. At present 
the Japan Air Lines daily maintains three flights to Osaka 
and one flight each to Fukuoka and Sapporo from Tokyo. 
To visitors from abroad these airplane services mean an 
enlarged range of travel in Japan, which compared with 

other countries is so small that they can visit all the famous 
places from Hokkaido’ to Fukuoka within a few days. 

HOTELS AND INNS. All the large cities and tourist re- 

sorts have Western-style hotels, many of which are the equal 
of any in the world in point of accommodation and cuisine. 
But if the foreign visitor sticks too closely to these Western 
comforts, he will fail to learn anything of the life of the 
Japanese. This he can appreciate’ and’ understand: only if 
he puts up at a ryokan (Japanese-style inn). In this sense, 


- the ryokan is recommended for visitors from abroad. The 


charges, too, are less than in the hotels. 

The’ Japanese inn is like-an enlarged private home, and 
the guest will live, eat and’ sleep as the people do. Many 
of the large inns have both’ Japanese and Western rooms 
and some have ‘semi-Western ‘ones. When the traveler 
reaches the inn, kimono-clad, bowing servants welcome him 
with a chorus of “Irasshai!” (welcome). He changes: his 
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shoes for slippers at the entrance and then is taken to a 
room with a matted (tatami) floor and a tokonoma (alcove) 
hung with kakemono (a scroll showing a painting or callig- 
raphy). A maid will bring some Japanese green’ tea, a 
tray of Japanese cakes, and a kimono. He changes into the 
comfortable kimono, and then goes to the bathroom for a 
regular Japanese bath. > In the meantime dinner is brought 
in: he sits down to it and eats and drinks attended ceremoni- 
ously by the maid until he finishes.. When night comes, the 
room is used asa bedroom; the maid takes out futon 
(bedding) from a closet and spreads it on the matted floor. 
Experienced . innkeepers have longer bedding especially 
made for foreigners and a simple locking system installed 
so that the fusuma (paper doors) may not be opened from 
the, outside, my 5: | ; : 
INFORMATION OFFICES. J.T.B.. (Japan Travel 
Bureau), established in 1912, has for 40 years been familiar 
to world:-travelers., At present it has about 170 information 
offices throughout Japan and two offices in America in New 
York and San Francisco. Closely connected with the foreign 
carriers and a member..of ASTA (American Society of 
Travel Agents), the Japan Travel Bureau gives travel in- 
formation, arranges and operates all types of all-expense 
tours, tickets and travel. literature, provides professional 
guides, accepts and issues travelers’ checks, and does other 
services for travelers... )). : ony 
Communication 
Japan takes pride in keeping up with the modern scien- 
tific developments and therefore all the modern means: of 
communication are available, including the telephone, tele- 
graph, telephoto, mail, radio and TV, the last making its 
bow in 1952. alste A | 
TELEPHONE. The telephone was first used in 1877 
between Tokyo and Yokohama. In the larger cities the 
automatic dial system is used extensively, but “hallo girls’ 
are also kept busy every day there and in the towns and 


country. In Japan there is one telephone for every 66 
persons. The \\international telephone services. between 


~ AMUSEMENTS (13). 

a ee ee ME ea ee 
Japan and other countries are patronized by an ever-increas- 
ing number of people. During the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Conference held in San Francisco in 1951, the International 
Telephone Office in Tokyo handled around 400 calls every 
day, one record-breaking call lasting for three hours and 
50 minutes, | : 

TELEPHOTO. Newspaper companies are frequent users 
of the telephoto services which are available between Tokyo 
and Osaka, and between Tokyo and San Francisco. On the 
day the Peace Treaty was signed 110 telephotos were re- 
ceived in Tokyo. Po! St BoNe | 

MAIL. In the larger cities mail.is delivered three times 
a day, and in other places once daily, but express mail, air 
mail and telegrams are taken to their destinations:as quickly 
as possible, regardless of the: regular deliver schedule... 

During the Japanese Peace: Treaty Conference in San 
Francisco a daily average of 18,500 press telegrams were 
dispatched to Tokyo from San Francisco. : 


Amusements 


Japan has a wide range of amusements, theatrical, social, 
and domestic, many of which originated in Japan in olden 
times while others were introduced from: the West during 
the past half century or so. iia Ge vas RS 

DRAMA. Japan has two chief kinds of‘ drama—the 
classical and the modern. Kabuki, which is one of the most 
important types of classical drama, originated in the 17th 
century and has ‘always been popular withthe general 
public. It ‘differs’ from Western drama ‘in these’ main 
respects: (1) Itisa combination of acting, singing ‘and 
dancing, (2) it has:a hana-michi (an approach to the stage 
through the audience), which is an extension, of the stage, 
and a stage which in between the. scenes »revolvesin) full 
view of the audience showing the changes from‘scene to 
scene, (3) women characters: are impersonated by actors, 
(4) the actors use various exaggerated make-ups to. in- 
-tensify their facial expressions, and (5) black-attired men 
ealled kurogo appear on the stage to assist the actors. : 
| The acting in Kabuki is usually slow but this is counter- 
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balanced by the actors’ costumes and ris se i Settings 
which are colorful and attractive. The Ka eee Cea Tokyo 
is the best-known theater where this classical drama is 
performed. The outward appearance of this building jg 
Japanese in style, but the inside accommodations are West- 
ern style with regular seats, with the latest system of light- 
ing, luxurious lobbies and many souvenir shops and tea- 
rooms. : vo , 

The modern drama is more popular than the Kabwki with 
the younger generation. Both Japanese and Western plays, 
including those by Shakespeare, are presented. 

NOH. This'is another form of classical Japanese drama, 
which originated around the 14th century. The Noh stage 
is much smaller than that of the Kabuki, being about 18 
feet square and three feet high, a type of roofed platform. 
The roof*which is supported by four pillars is a vestige of 
old times when Noh was. played: out-of-doors. | : 

The stage and the stage settings are extremely: simple, 

usually consisting of a huge pine-tree painted on the drop 
at the back of the stage, symbolic of the olden days when 
Noh was performed on a lawn with pine-trees as a back- 
ground. The action is mainly symbolic. For instance, a 
few steps forward mark the end of a journey. The actors 
wear elaborate costumes, and the principal actor sometimes 
wears a mask to distinguish himself as a person of a differ- 
ent sex or age or aS a supernatural.being... =.» 
At the side of the stage sit the reciters and musicians 
with flutes, shoulder-drums, and flat-drums, forming. a 
chorus, The actors chant their individual] parts, while the 
atananetans portions, of the drama. are chanted by: the 
Chorussicnis. - | te | 


No curtain is drawn'ion the stage, nor is the stage setting 
changed.’ A change of scenes ig effected by the change of 
positions by the actors.- : mn ; | 

PUPPET SHOW. The home of the Bunraku, or puppet | 
show, isin Osaka at the Bunrakuza theater although travel- 
ling groups give performances once a year in) Tokyo.’ Men 
regs ne robes manipulate their puppets, which 
behind Tuan life-size, by hand or «strings, from 
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aanee of buppets, the chanting of dramatic ballads and 
-?P aying of samisen (three-stringed Japanese guitar)... 
Originally Introduced, from China, this unique show gained 
public favor as early as the 16th century, but today it is 
gradually losing in popularity being almost forgotten by the 
young generation. 5 
OPERA. In addition to the Western type of opera, 
Japan has a form of light opera known as the Girls’. Revue. 
A combination of the opera and the revue, it is peculiar to 
this country, all the performers being young girls... This is: 
very popular with young girls, Two famous. troupes of the 
girls opera are the Takarazuka and the Shochiku, which . 
giye regular performances in the larger cities. | 
~ CINEMA. Japan is the third largest manufacturer. of 
motion pictures in the world, ranking after the United. 
States and India... In 1951 a Japanese film | entitled 
“Rashomon” won high recognition atthe International. 
Motion Picture Contest in Venice, Italy, and also. in America. 
This is a creditable record for an industry having a-history. - 
of about 40 years, and indicates the steady advance of the. 
Japanese motion picture industry. In.1950 Japan produced) . 
215 feature films, 234 education films and 147 newsreels. 
_Ginema-houses throughout the country total apprexi- 
mately 2,600, mostly in large cities, where home-made films; 
and imported ones are shown regularly to packed houses of: 
enthusiastic movie-goers, to whom the Hollywood stars are 
as well known as the Japanese.. Statistically speaking, , a. 
Japanese visits a, movie-house eight times. a. year on, an 
average...Technicolor films jhave made a slow, beginning, 
leaving much room for development, | 
MUSIC...Two. types. of, music, namely Japanese and. 
Western, are enjoyed, by the J apanese, the latter being: more: 
popular with.the. general ; public. rigs | 
. Among Japan’s, traditional musical instruments are: the 
koto (a sort of zither) played mostly by young girls, the 
samisen, (a, three-stringed guitar) favored by jini ee | 
men including, geisha girls, the shakuhacht (a bamboo Bute 
et hs in, biwa (a sort of lute) played. by 
usually played, by men, the orwa (a Sort 0} ts for. the. 
men.and,.women,,.and the classical upplataipe Moe Aiea 








Of their 


the kolo, samisen, and Shakuhachi are Ofte 
m pepenas ten 
ed 1n combination. — 
Dae Western music has advanced greatly, and courgag 
‘A Jt are ‘ncluded in the curriculum of the high schoo] 
where as in other schools and colleges the students have 
their music clubs. There are enthusiastic legions of non- 
ers who excel in playing the violin 


‘ofessi music lov 
professional | | 
piano, mandolin, acordion, the guitar, and the harmonica 


and who have good voices. : 

The most noted orchestra in Japan 1s the NHK Symphony 
Orchestra whose excellent performances are broadcasted 
every day. It has a history of over 25 years and was 
vwarded the Asahi newspaper's annual prize in 1991 be- 
cause of its contribution to the development of Japan’s 
musical world. rece | | 

The Japanese are ardent lovers of good Western music 
and concert tickets were sold out days ahead when such 
famous Western musicians as Kreisler, Zimbalist, Heifetz, 
Ghaliapin, and Menuhin played in Japan. Music stores 
always do a thriving business, selling musical instruments 
and phonograph records, both Japanese and foreign, some 
being translations from Japanese into English. 

RADIO. NHK (Nippon Hoso Kyokai, or Japan Broad- 
casting Corporation), which started broadcasting in Tokyo 
in’ 1921, has a much wider network than the recently or- 
ganized private radio stations. Its programs, covering 
every worthwhile subject in the national life and numbering 
more than 180 in all, are being brought to 9,490,000 listen- 
ing households over a daily total of 835 program hours. N 
charges 75-yen fee every month. The private broadcasting 
companies get their income through the advertising they 
“gem Ry in their programs. The broadcasting programs 
qiastsennaeer eng TE Decent yt | 
anise a ontest,” “School Hour,” etc. vying ! 


‘nstruments, 


. 


_ TV. Japan has two television broadcasting stations, both 


in “ | : 

Kelas waineaet started their business in 1953. TV sets art 

adopted ee in Japan, but are not expected % ; 

hi € people at large in the near future pecaus 
igh prices, eco Near 





TEA CEREMONY. Based on rules created by Sen-no- 

_ Rikyu in the 17th century, the chanoyu (tea ceremony) today 
is mostly practised by men and women, and especially by 
young girls. The rules are very complicated, the ultimate 
end being to cultivate mental composure and graceful poise. 
The bowls and other tea things used are all of somber color 
and shape, differing from those in ordinary use, for simplic- 
ity and elegant taste are highly esteemed in the tea cere- 
mony. 

The most popular type of tearoom is a four-and-a-half- 
mat room (9.5 feet square) where not more than five persons 
can sit for the ceremony. A tea-master sits at one side of 
the room and prepares the tea for the guests in accordance 
with the traditional etiquette—first, scooping out the 

powdered green tea with a small bamboo ladle and putting 
it into a bowl, then pouring hot water into the bowl! with a 
bamboo dipper and finally whipping up the water and 
powder with a bamboo whisk. | 

In the ante-room the tea utensils are washed or arranged 
before being brought into the ceremonial room. . The garden 
around the room is appropriately laid out, with a stone step, | 
a stone lantern, a water-basin, and trees. Many of the for- 
eign residents in Japan are learning the art of performing 
the tea ceremony. poate ; 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Another art peculiar to 

Japan, flower arranging in the Japanese fashion originated 

in the 13th century. The purpose was to decorate the 

Buddhist altar with flowers. Today it is used in the decora- 

tion of the tokonoma (alcove) which is a part of most guest 

rooms. A set of traditional rules is followed in arranging 
flowers: the flowers or twigs arranged have three: main 

—units,—the upper-most denoting ‘“‘heaven,”’ the middle 

bent sideways on the right representing “man,” and the 

lowest part on the left, “earth.” To make up an artistic 
arrangements, the unnecessary parts are trimmed off care- 
fully and the necessary ones are bent this way and that 

making up a simple and attractive design. —s 

A knowledge of the art of flower arrangement is consid- 
ered so important to women that even busy wage-earners 
take the time to practise the art after their business hours. 
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( lo 
survey reveals that the modern women Show mo 


‘nterest in, the new types of arranging flowers. gq; 


Japan is blessed with a variety of nen a throughoyt the 
year, including the winter when hothouse flowers are Srown 
in profusion, the result is that lovely arrangements a), 
found everywhere, in private homes, restaurants, hotels ang 
office buildings. | 

DANCE. In Japan there are four main types Of danc. 
ing: Odori, performed mostly by women, Shinto dances by 
shrine maidens, folk-dances by men and women in the rural] 
provinces, and the Western-style ballroom dance. 

The last-mentioned social dancing is popular with the 
young generation... Every city and town has its dance halls 
where professional dancers dance with their customers to 
the accompaniment of music played by Hawaiian jazz or 
bandSe fvrend 343 apes | 

It was. in 1883. that. social, dancing first attracted the 
attention of the public in Japan. A grand evening party 
was. held at the Rokumeikan, .a government-sponsored 
pleasure-hall, attended by more than a thousand Japanese 
and foreigners who danced under the light of oil-lamps. 


A recent re 


Japanese-style dances are attractive to see, especially to. 


foreigners... The. dancers wear kimono and_ white. tabi 
(socks), and usually carry a large folding-fan. Their move- 
ments are sprightly but. graceful, set to the minor notes. of 
melodious chants... eee ree 

OTHER AMUSEMENTS. In addition to the. above- 
mentioned amusements, there are many others, Japanese 


or Western style, both. very popular with the Japanese. 
Among these are go (a sort of checkers), shogi. (a sort of. 


chess), card-games, bridge, and mahjong, 


Sports 


The Janeasas chiay Western Faia | 1] 
“pet PL IVEY sports, such as_basebals 
Swimming, football, . tennis,. tabletennis, track and. field 


hook pga skating, ice hockey, basketball, volleyball 
orseback riding, rowing, boxing, and wrestling 
» BASEBALL, Of th ig | 1g. 


ODU. 
Popular... All schools and colleges have their baseball,tea™ 


ese, baseball is decidedly the most 
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and the semi-annual tournament by Tokyo’s six university 
teams attracts a huge crowd of fans. Professional teams 
are also popular with the general public. There are four 
stadiums having a capacity of more than 35,000, the largest 
of which—the Koshien Stadium near Osaka—can accommo- 
date about 100,000. It was in 1873 that the Japanese first 
played baseball: the game was between two student teams 
in. Tokyo. 

SWIMMING. Since a Japanese swimming team first: par- 
ticipated in the Olympic Games in 1921, the Japanese 
swimmers have been making remarkable progress. Their 
latest achievements were officially recognized:in the Ameri- 
can-Japanese swimming contest held:in Los Angeles in the 
~ summer of 1949, when the Japanese “flying fish” created gix 
new world.records. Mr. Hironoshin Furuhashi, the best of 
the “fish” and a student at Nihon University in Tokyo, swam 
1,500 meters in 18 minutes 19 seconds, 800 meters in nine 
minutes 40.7 seconds, and 400 meters) in four minutes) 33.3 
seconds. i ih | : 

Various reasons may be cited for the superiority shown 
by Japanese, swimmers. Some people assert that the Japa- 
nese have stronger and more flexible leg muscles than other 
races because of their custom, of sitting on the floor, while 
others. say that. the Japanese are born swimmers. As. early 
as 1910. Japanese swimmers added the strokes of the Western | 
crawl to their many ancient types of swimming. — | 

LAWN TENNIS. Japan has many enthusiastic tennis 
players and before the war) produced many stars of “Davis 
Cup” calibre. At present the tennis world is emerging from 
its war-time hibernation and last year (1951) the first post- 
war Davis Cup. team was sent abroad, There are many 
tennis courts throughout the country... | co re 

TABLE TENNIS is also popular with the general public, 
In February, 1952, Japanese players won four champion- 
shi at the 19th World’s Table Tennis Meet held in. Bombay, 
NO age eld gris phe aoe a) atti cy | 

SKIING. As Japan is extremely mountainous and ‘has © 
heavy snowfalls on its mountains in the central and north- 
ern provinces, skiing has been finding an ever-increasing 
number of fans since it was first introduced ‘to this country: 
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excellent practice grounds fo, 


beginners, and at some of them ski-lifts or ski-tows anq 
jumping facilities are available. Furthermore, most of the 
hotels and inns at the skiing resorts are provided with hot- 
spring baths, a godsend to the skiers: who can warm them- 
selves and recover from their fatigue in its healing waters. 

SKATING. Though not so popular yet as skiing in 
Japan, skating is gradually increasing in popularity and can 
be enjoyed in town and country, for many of the lakes freeze 
over hard enough in winter to allow this sport, while big 
cities have indoor skating rinks, the largest and best- 
equipped among these being the newly-built Ice Palace in 
Tokyo which has a seating capacity of about 3,000. 

In February, 1951, a Japanese champion, Susumu Naito, 
ranked first in the World Championship Speed Skating Meet 
held in Davos, Switzerland, covering the 500-meter course 
in:48 seconds: GUS: .208es8.' fei eb idii. FES. 

GOLF. Introduced into the country in 1910, this sport 
is gradually gaining in popularity with both old and young 
At present Japan has about 30 golf courses swelibtered 
throughout the country, and most of them have 18 holes 

CYCLING. Since the end of World War II a number of 
cycling racecourses have been built in various parts of the 
country. The cycling sport draws its patrons mostly f 
the middle and lower classes of people. in the aay feat 
period from 1949 to 1951, the net profit of all the pas 
ae as much as 26,200 million yen which SapridaBiibal 25 
i eee gross amount of tickets sold plus miscellane- 
: JUDO (Jujutsu). Backed by a history of about 80 years 
judo enjoys great popularity with the Japane I dec 
years it has been gaining a great wey a | — 
Ti bine. lem er of followers in 

Dp owards the end of 1951 a Ja ; n 
chninotods andi offer of panese party of judo 

cials visited France at the invitati f 
the Mehdi Lenbwe bedudo iA = ee le invi ation 0 
Mid rhiP diate @ ssociations to join in contests 
‘nite balls, Teance alone there are more than’ 100 

The fundam titre go2 . 
aesaarcies came principle of the judo technique is ' 
tage, It ji sth of one’s opponent t dvan- 

is because of this th nent to one's own. ag! 

: is that a person of weaker physia¥° 


in 1911. There are many 
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can win over a stronger opponent. The players wear white 
coats, white trousers and belts of colors that differ accord- 
ing to their ranks. 

The best-known judo hall in Japan is the Kodokan in 
Tokyo, which was built in 1894. A plan is now afoot to 
build a judo college in Tokyo for students of all nationall- 
ties. | < 
SUMO. Next to judo, this sport is most popular with 
the Japanese, but the majority of the wrestlers are profes- 
sional men, tall and fat, usually weighing from 250 to 350 
pounds. They hold a series of 15-day tournaments three 
times a year, in January and May at the Kokugikan in Tokyo 
which has a seating capacity of 16,000, and in September 
or October in Tokyo or Osaka. atta 

Sumo players are naked, except for their loin cloths. 
They wrestle on a sand ring, 15 feet in diameter, on an 
elevated platform with a roof hanging from the ceiling. 
First, the referee, who is dressed in classical attire, calls 
out the players’ names to introduce them to the spectators 
when the players appear on the ring. They rinse their 
mouths with water and sprinkle a pinch of salt on the ring 
by way of a purification rite. Next, they crouch low, with 
both hands on the sand and watch for the first chance to 
make an attack. But the contest starts only, when the two 
players stand up at the same moment, a performance that is 
easier to say than to do. As a result, it often happens that 
the players must repeat this preliminary formality many 


. - times before they start their bout. The issue is decided in 


one encounter when any part of a player’s body, except his 
feet, touches the ground, or when he steps out of the ring. 
During one of the intermissions in a series of matches, 
a classical show called dohyo-irit (ring-entry) is given by 
the champion wrestlers, each wearing a colorful embroid- 
ered decoration, something like an apron. | Pte artis 
HUNTING. Wild game in Japan includes pheasants, 
copper pheasants, quails, snipes, wild ducks, night-herons, 
partridges, wild geese, waterherons, pigeons, bears, wild 
boars, foxes, raccoon-dogs, martens, squirrels and hares. 
Of these, birds are by far more numerous than animals. 
All hunters must have a license which may be secured at 


~ 
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The hunting season diffe;, 


_— 


the prefectural governments. 


. d. 
according to the game hunte 7 | 
The law restricts the hunting areas to definite reZiong 


and also limits’ each’ hunter’s bag. The game preserves jy 
various parts of the country in the open seasons are recom- 
mended to foreigners: Japanese hunters have long been 
accustomed to using British guns, so care must be taken 
when they use any other type of firearms. : 

FISHING. Most Japanese lakes are stocked with various 
species of trout. »Sea-fishing is also popular, the catch be- 
ing ‘the sea bream, yellow tail and flounder. In the rivers 
ayw (a kind of small trout), carp and other fish can be 
found. ) D 

Japanese fishing tackle is excellent, for the art of their 
manufacture is highly developed: Bamboo rods with or 
without reels are on sale, together with hooks of an amazing 
variety. © Y onierdad ) se | 


sak . Buildings _ 
~~ Japan has both Japanese- and Western-style buildings. 


The most representative of them are: 
Location = Built in Height (ft.) — Remarks 
, JAPANESE-STYLE BUILDINGS 


Daibutsu-den of | Nara 1708) l-storied Largest wooden building: 
1 | g; 
Todaiji, Temple | | tne ria els pon floor..area, 30,080 sq. 


Yomeimon Gate Nikko (5 | 1636 the 37 Most colorful wooden 
Pagoda of Toil Kyoto. 164 a OE 
Tn of Loji VOLO" 1G peloned : Tallest wooden pagoda. 
Osaka Castle — _ : 

ei Osaka | Keren storied Tallest concrete castle. 

| : in 1931 , 
yaieiof leg Uji-Yamada oginally One of the oldest wooden 

| | ; : i DA | Shrines. 3 


; i WESTERN-STYLE BUILDINGS 
Diet Build; | , | 
e RS: . 2 Tokeyo 1936 215 Tallest concrete bldg: 


* Marunouchi Tokyo , total floor area, 12.3 acres. 


Building tay bl ai Largest concrete bldg. 10% 


oftices.and. stores; tota 
floor area, 15. acres 


133 
tae ie 





Golfing is a pleasure on this fine course. 


a A critical moment in a sumo wrestling match. 
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A view of a Tokyo’s business center. 





The residence of a middle-class Japanese Family. 
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+ Imperial Hotel Tokyo’ ) 1890 3-storied One of the best hotels; 


a stone structure; total 
capacity, 350 


Mitsukoshi De- Tokyo 1935 8-storied One of the largest stores 
Partment Store in Japan ; a concrete struc- 
(Head Store) , ture; total floor area, 12,2 
& acres. 


“PRIVATE HOMES. The majority of the Japanese live 
in wooden buildings roofed with tiles. The houses’ have 
glass windows and three or four rooms partitioned off by 
‘paper doors, which, when unnecessary, can be removed very 
easily to make a larger room. The floors are covered with 
tatamt (rush-mats), but the kitchen’ and veranda have 
wooden floors. Each room can be used for many purposes, 


“such ais) a Rares ara eel Beebe guest-room, and bed- 


OOM ROG dA to : 

At least one of tive rooms has a iehohowta Chivoe which 
is regarded with great’ respect. This is decorated with a 
‘scroll with a painting or some calligraphy on it and: a vase 
containing a dainty arrangement: of flowers.: Most of the 
middle and upper class homes have at least» one: Western- 
style room. with tables and chairs. In most of the cities gas 
and water facilities are available, ‘and in both’ town and 
country electricity is used for lighting and for mente and 
cooking purposes. | 

During the past few years keer obi dete ssibiehed? 
houses having more than 50 rooms equipped with the latest 
‘accommodations, have been erected in ‘all the large cities 
such as Tokyo and Yokohama, chiefly to cut down the losses 
from fires, which in the first half of 1951 accounted for a 
‘daily total of 65 million yen throughout the! country.’ The 
‘housing shortage still remains acute, however. 

“MODERN OFFICES. In the large cities dherd7aiEe a 
‘number of Western-style concrete office buildings, all re- 
stricted to less than ten stories because of the earthquake 


“hazard. ‘Many of them have all the modern’ conveniences 


“and facilities such as elevators, heating and air-condition- 
‘ing systems, and fluorescent lighting. Some of ‘the’ build- 
ings now under construction in Tokyo, when completed, ‘will 


ogi. “have garages''in the basement to accommodate the ever- 


: j ‘increasing number of automobiles. 
one garage’ building in Tokyo—the Marunouchi Garage— 


At present there is only 
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which has space for 300 automobiles. There are Ri 
applicants on the waiting list. y 
In the small towns and villages the only concrete builg. 
ings are the prefectural governm nt offices, resort hotelg 
banks, hospitals, schools, and museums. 
HOTELS. There are two types of hotels in Japan 
Japanese and Western style. The latter, which are ou. 
numbered by the former, are found mostly in the large 
cities and tourist resorts in the country and are usually 
built of concrete (sometimes with wooden wings), having 
all the modern accommodations, and» serving excellent 
cuisine. 3 
The Western-style hotels. throughout the country number 
nearly a hundred, with a total capacity of approximately 
ten thousand, about 18 percent of whom can be accommo- 
dated in the Japanese-style rooms which are provided in 
some of the hotels. Of all the hotels, more than 80 have 
central heating systems, and one-fifth have hot-spring baths. 
Among the oldest but the best-equipped hotels are the 
Nikko Kanaya Hotel at Nikko, completed in 1878, the Fujiya 
Hotel at Miyanoshita in Hakone, in 1878, the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo, in 1890, the Kyoto Hotel in Kyoto, in 1895 and the 
Miyako Hotel also in Kyoto, in 1898. Many of the resort 
hotels were builtin the 1934-1940 period with long-term, 
low-interest funds advanced by the government. 
SHINTO SHRINES. Simplicity is the keynote of shrine 
architecture. Most of the buildings, except those influenced 
by Buddhism, were built with unpainted timber and rebuilt 
in their original form once in about half a century because 
of the perishable nature of timber. The roofs are usually 
covered with Japanese cypress bark, and often there is 4 
stone or wooden torii (sometimes more than one) standing 
at the entrance. 
. BUDDHIST TEMPLES. As Buddhism was introduce’ 
into Japan from Korea and China at different times sinc 
552 and various new sects were founded in Japan in ae 
years, the Buddhist temple buildings do not all follow 
same type of architecture. But most of them, like those ° 
the Shinto shrines were built ith ° sad timber: he 
most. conspicuo » J ult with unpain dhist 
us difference is that many of the 
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temples have bell-towers, a pagoda, and a profusely- 
decorated altar. , 


Foods and Drinks 


The chief mainstay of the Japanese diet is rice supple- 
mented by fish and vegetables. But the domestic produc- 
tion of rice is not sufficient to meet the demand; hence large 
quantities of rice and flour are imported annually. There 
are many different varieties of fish, vegetables, fruit, and 
drinks available in Japan. All this does not mean that the 
Japanese do not eat meat, eggs, butter and cheese; these 
have of late been gaining popularity even with the poor 
families. | 

Japanese cooked foods are as pleasing to the eye as are 
the pretty table-utensils used on the family table; all are 
colorful and full of variety. Generally speaking, however, 
Japanese foods, except for suktyaki and tempura, are not as 
tasty or as richly flavored. as» Western dishes. The two 
dishes mentioned above appeal: most tothe: palate: of the 
Westerners. : 

SUKIY AKT is a dish made by cooking slices of beef, tofu 
(bean curd) and vegetables in a saucepan before the guests 
who eat them. The pleasure of cooking the food is an. addi- 
tional attraction, which can not be enjoyed in other kinds of 
Japanese cooking. Foreigners in Japan are often, invited 
to sukiyaki parties at restaurants, or at private homes, and 
none of them are ever disappointed with their experience. 

TEMPURA, another favorite with Westerners, is a type 
of fish or vegetable fritter fried in a vegetable oil of good 
quality. At a tempura restaurant, the guest can watch the 
food cooked by a professional in front of him and enjoy one 
fried piece after another served to him piping hot. The 
most popular tempura are those made of prawns or shrimps; 

FOREIGN DISHES. Chinese food is. very popular in 
Japan, and there are a number of restaurants serving this 
type of cuisine in most of the cities in Japan. A few restau- 
rants specialize in American, French or Italian dishes. : 

FRUITS, Japan. is: often called the land of fruits, for 
many varieties including jsome Western ones, are on sale in 
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the shops throughout the year. They are brought from the 
gardens and hothouses fresh, or they may be bought in Cans. 
Among the most delicious are strawberries and navol 
oranges in spring, cherries, peaches, Japanese Dears 
Bartlett pears, loquats, melons, watermelons, figs, plums 
and grapefruits in summer, apples, grapes, chestnuts and 
persimmons in autumn, and mandarin oranges in’ winter, 

DRINKS. The Japanese wine called sake is made from 
rice, and is drunk hot. Various brands of beer, whisky ang 
other alcoholic drinks are also brewed in the country, 
Japanese beer is regarded by many as being among the beg 
in the world.. Among the Japan-made beverages there are 
green tea, black tea, milk, coffee, cocoa, fruit juice; cider 
and lemonade which are all popular with the general public. 


Clothing and Footgear — 


- Most Japanese, especially those in the cities and towns, 
live a “dual life, wearing yofuku (Western clothing)  out- 
of-doors and kimono (Japanese dress) at home. It does not 
necessarily cost them more than using either one of these 
two types of clothing entirely would: | SF% 

YOFUKU VERSUS KIMONO. The reason for preferring 
yofuku is, it is more convenient for movement, whether in 
offices, on the streets or the farms: But the kimono gives 
the wearer a homely comfortable feeling, and so the custom 
of wearing it persists.» PB TN vee 

Most of the students in Japan wear a uniform: the girls 
wear something like a sailor suit, and the boys wear a brass- 
buttoned suit with’ a close collar. The uniform, most 
parents believe, keeps the poorer students, especially the 
girls, from developing an inferiority complex in schoo 
when they see their wealthier school mates better dressed 
than they, : | 
Shae nied elgners in Japan say that-the kimono is the soe 
THIv thera “ss any women wear anywhere in the w° 

Panese women know’ and appreciate, so on ™4 


Social] oar ‘ ; + 

atone ee occasions they change from <a : 
| “Western ten ee : vr “nt 149 
graceful glepye clothing into’ the kimono, with } ae 


Sand obi (sash) that has to be tied V 
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tightly to keep the kimono neat and smart. 

Most brides wear very elaborate kimono at the wedding 
ceremony; some of them rent the gown and the wig dressed 
in’ elaborate ceremonial style. The bridegrooms are 
usually dressed in Western style. But as soon as the cere- 
mony is over, most couples start on their honeymoon in their 
very best Western dress! 

KIMONO AND ITS ACCESSORIES. The kimono for 
ordinary use is made of cotton or rayon: fabric, but the 
dressier and more expensive ones are of silk and are often 
decorated with gold-and-silver-threaded designs of flowers, 
birds and landscapes, all symbolic of Japan. Kimono, haori 
(coat worn over the kimono) and obi having designs of 
large tori (shrine gate) or dragons on them are not typical 
of refined Japanese taste and are shunned by the people, 
although they are on sale at any souvenir store. Obi is 
often used by foreigners for cushions or seat-covers. 

FOOTGEAR. Japanese footgear is of various kinds. 
Excellent geta (clogs) are of light paulownia wood and is 
unpainted. Geta for women are sometimes lacquered in red, 
dark-blue or black, and decorated with a carving or a pic- 
ture. | 
ZORI (sandals) of good quality for men and women are 
covered with a fine rush weave or leather and the soles are 
made of rubber or leather. These are not used on. rainy 
days, for which wooden clogs with upright: supports and 
front mud-guards are used. In winter tabi: (socks) are 
worn; black for men and white, red or other colors: for 
women. Men also wear white tabi on ceremonial occasions. 

Leather or rubber shoes are also used extensively by 
the Japanese when they wear Western clothing, and there 
are a number of. large shoe stores in. most cities, where 
these and the latest American-style of shoes for women 
are on sale. These are mostly machine-made. 


Language 


Ye JAPANESE. The Japanese people use two kinds of 48 
‘ characters—hiragana and. katakana—and. also thousands 
of Chinese characters, In most cases, however, the hiragana 
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is used in combination. 
katakana being reserved f 

or the expressin 
foreign places and persons. The Chinese chayarieee 2 
numerous and so complicated in construction that foe. 
ber used:in the primary and h 1at the num- 


igh school text} ken ta hes 
to a little less than + Oy: m limited 
Sed tome wo thousand, Including those in simpli- 


In Japan readin 
: Mm top to b 
proceeding from right to left. It follows, aa 


the back cover of an English book is the f 
ront oy 
Japanese book. Some books, however, COVER eae 


: have the 
arranged in the English style, that is, from left to wight ™ 
ENGLISH. The study of English is e ; 


nthusiastically fo|- 
lowed by the Japanese. In school it ig first taught occasion- 


ally in the elementary schools and always in the high 
schools, where the students learn a total number of about 
1,500 English words. College students in the English lan- 
guage and literature courses read works from Shakespeare 
down to Edmund Blunden and John Steinbeck. Other for- 
eign languages such as French, German, Spanish, Russian, 
Chinese, Greek and Latin, are also taught in some of the 
colleges. 

Since the end of World War II the Japanese have been 
studying English conversation with greater enthusiasm than 
before. The result is.that even small children can say 
“Goodo morningu”, “Sankyu” and “Goodobye’. But the 
Japanese cannot write English as well as they can read and 
speak it, for the majority of them learn in school and college 
how to translate Japanese into English, but not how to 
write in English. | : 


With the Chinege characters, the 


g begins on the right, fro 


Press and Publications 


As most Japanese are avid readers and the sae 
industry has made remarkable progress in the country, i 
copies of newspapers, Magazines and books publis 
monthly amount to an amazing number. ‘ting 

NEWSPAPERS. Because of the shortage of pt” our 
paper, most Japanese morning newspapers have only jn 
_ pages, while the evening papers have only two page 
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Japan both morning and evening editions are usually pub- 
lished by the same companies, which also issue weekly 
magazines and books. There are not many local news- 
papers, for the influential dailies in Japan’s two largest 
news centers, that is, Tokyo and Osaka, print local. editions. 
The Asahi, for instance, has 87 local editions for its sub- 
scribers in various parts of the country. The daily circula- 
tion of one of the most popular newspapers is around four 
million. News is gathered by the large staffs serving the 
newspaper companies in Japan and abroad, and comes also 
from Japanese and foreign news agencies, through tele- 
phone, carrier pigeon, cable, and photo-telegraph. Big 
newspaper offices in Tokyo have their own airplanes to 
gather news. — iis 

In addition to the newspapers, Japan has the Kampo, an 
official gazette published -daily' by the government, which is 
devoted to news relating to matters of State. It has a cir- 
culation of about 100,000. | 

The oldest daily newspaper in Japan—the Mainichi—has 
a history of 80 years. ot : 

There are three English dailies published in the country, 
the Nippon Times, the Mainichi and the Japan News, the 
last being published by British. These are read by a large 
number of Japanese and foreigners in the country. 

MAGAZINES. The majority of the Japanese magazines 
are published monthly and the remaining ones weekly, 
ranging in thickness between 100 and 300. pages. In 
1951 Japan had 2,486 magazines and other periodicals in 
circulation, of which those treating of the social sciences 
came first with 507, followed by 360 literary magazines, 282 
productive arts magazines, 226 natural science. magazines, 
194 fine arts magazines, etc. 

The best selling magazines are for women and children, 
some of them having a monthly circulation of more than a 
million copies: The recent practice with these magazine 
.. companies is to supply supplements with the magazines, 
sometimes containing more pages than the magazines them- 
selves: Another custom observed by most companies is: the 
issuing of the magazines at least a month ahead of the reg- 
ular date (except in case of weeklies) and the smal] | 
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amount of advertising matter in them as compared with that 
in American magaines. 

At present Japan has only two English magazines— 
Contemporary Japan (quarterly) and the Oriental Economist 
(weekly). Other English magazines are compiled by the 
Japanese for the study of English and has Japanese trans- 
lations and notes. 

BOOKS. There are two points worth mentioning in the 
book publishing business in Japan: (1) Each publisher 
specializes in the same kind of books; (2) translations of 
foreign, especially English, novels, sell well. 

Very often the popularity: of a book is determined as 
much by the name of its publishers; as by its contents, and 
most authors wish to have their books published by well: 
established companies with good reputation. 

It is indeed no exaggeration to say that almost all the 
famous classics by foreign authors in Britain, America, 
Germany, France and Russia have. been: peepee into 
Japanese and published in book form. = = = = 

Since the war Book Week has been geet soe with an 
ever-increasing popularity, during which time the best- 
sellers of the year are voted upon and decided by the read- 
ing public. 


Literature 


Japanese literature has a long, tortuous history of devel- 
opment covering more than twelve centuries from the pub- 
lishing of the Kojiki (Records of Ancient Matters), one of 
Japan’s oldest books, in Nara in 712 A.D., down tothe 
present time when the public takes interest in the nine- 
month trial in the Tokyo District Court in 1951-52: over the 
J apanese translation of D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Lady Gaattonley: S 
Lover.” 

Through thie history at least two outstanding features 
may be cited: (1) Japanese literature has been considerably 
influenced by the Chinese and European literatures; (2) 
those alien literatures themselves, either in their original 
form or in their Japanese translation, have had, and still 
have, an immense following. | 
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CLASSICS. In olden times when written words of any 
form were unknown to the Japanese, a special class of hig- 
torians connected with the Imperial Court handed stories 
and legends down to posterity by memory. Based on these 
came the Kojiki mentioned above, and the Fudoki (Geo- 
graphical and Cultural Records, 712 A.D.). These books 
are Still read by the Japanese, mostly in modernized form, 
and also by foreigners in their English translation. 

Another valuable source of information regarding 
Japan’s ancient matters including those of the mythical age 
is the Nihonshoki, or Nihongi for short, which records 
historical facts down to the reign of the Emperor Jito in 


the latter part of the seventh century. This is also read 
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No less significant is the Manyo-shu, an anthology con- 
taining about 4,500 poems composed during the period of 
about 130 years preceding the end of the reign of. the 
Emperor Junnin in the eighth century. The poems express 
natural and unfeigned emotions and sentiments so freely 
and grandly that all the waka poets of today study them: 
most earnestly. (Waka is a form of Japanese poetry con- 
sisting of 31 syllables, and there are a number of its com- 
posers.) | | 

Besides these, there is a long list of excellent literary 
classics, of which the most popular today is the Genji 
Monogatari (Tales of Genji) by Murasaki-Shikibu, one of 
the most talented lady literati in the Heian Period (794- 


1185). Several kinds of modern translation of the work 


have been published. Further, it has recently been pic- 
turized and been gaining a great deal of popularity with 
the cinema fans. | 

The hero of this tale is Prince Genji, handsome, human- 
istic, and accomplished in many arts, who is skilfully de- 
picted in his association with a number of persons and inci-,» 
dents, all symbolic of those peaceful days. A Waley's Eng- 
lish translation of the Tales of Genji is expensive because 
of its : merit. | 

MME es GIERA TURE, In the Edo period Japan 


came in touch with America and the European countries — 


and their literature was introduced soon after. It was In 
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those days that foreign works were first translated into 
Japanese later to exert a great deal of influence upon Japa- 
nese literature. 

Today, of all the types of literature, novels are read by 
the greatest number of the Japanese, and almost all maga- 
zines and newspapers run novels in serial or complete form. 

Poetry: also has an enthusiastic following, In this field 
two brief forms+—the waka and haiku—are more .popular 
than the Western type of poetry and they are often used in 
interior decoration, written on square or rectangular pieces — 
of fancy paper. The waka consists of 31 syllables and the 
haiku of-15, the latter being the shortest form of poetry in 
the. world. 

PEN CLUB. The Japan PEN Club was organized in 
1935 snd sent.its. first. delegates to. the International PEN 
Club.-meeting’ in; Buenos. Aires, Argentine, the following 
year. During World War II it ceased toexist. but was. re- 
vived in 1947 and has since dispatched its delegates twice 
to the International, PEN Club meetings. A new departure 
of activities now. being contemplated by the Japanese PEN 
Club is to. introduce Japanese literary works to English- 
speaking people through translations. 


' Kine Arts 


. The Japanese, irrespective of their individual wealth and 
culture, are all lovers of the fine arts. One explanation of 
this is that their sense of art has been remarkably developed 
by their traditional love of the natural beauties which are 
abundant in their country, and which present themselves 
in attractive and pleasingly different forms according to the 
seasons. | | 
_. PAINTINGS. . The Japanese take great interest In both 
Japanese and Western paintings. To them, Michelangelo, 
Millet, Gogh, ‘Matisse and Picasso are as well known 
as such famed Japanese artists of today as Taikan 
Yokoyama, Shinsui Ito, Gyokudo Kawal, Sotaro Yasui and 
Ryuzaburo Umehara. But a picture hung im the tokonoma 
(alcove) ofa private home is always a Japanese one because 
of the unique structure of the place. Western paintings 
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A woodblock print by the old master, Harunobu Suzuki. 
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may be seen in other parts of the rooms. 

Japanese schoolboys and schoolgirls have painting in 
their curriculum. Many adults also are practising painting 
as a hobby individually or in groups. The best-known of 
such groups is the Churchill Club in Tokyo, which consists 
of more than fifty leaders in various walks of life. 

Professional painters, of whom there are many, hav¢ 
their own clubs, each holding an exhibition of their mem- 
bers, usually in autumn every year; they are visited by a 
large number of: art lovers. 

The art museums, needless to say, are a never-failing 
attraction to all Japanese because of their old, priceless 
exhibits, many of which are “national treasures.” 
~~ Generally speaking, the Japanese painter excels in de- 
picting action rather than form. In figure-painting, he tries 
to portray a figure merely in the abstract, especially when 
he desires to represent a Buddha or a god. In picturing an 
animal or plant, the Western painter usually depicts the 
objective features of the thing itself, whereas the Japanese 
artist endeavors to convey his feelings and sentiments in 
addition. Another difference between them is that unlike 
the West where color is thought to constitute the life of a 
painting, “black-and-white’’ art (swme) is highly esteemed 
Teeereed ceo ee its boiloce 
- Among the oldest and the most treasured paintings in 
Japan are those on the doors and panels of the Tamamushi- 
no-zushi (Beetle-wing Shrine) and the mural paintings in 
the Horyuji Temple, near Nara, which are both of Buddhist 
nature, dating from the 7th century. 

It was not, however, until the Kamakura period (1185- 
1336) that a purely Japanese-style painting, Yamato-e, was 
ereated, in contradistinction to the. Chinese-style Kara-e 
which had becn in fashion in Japan. This new type. of 
Japanese painting is exquisitely fine in detail and bright in 
pigmentation, In the long line of artists following this 
Yamato-e school we find such famous names as Sesshu, 
Tan-yu, Koetsu, and Okyo. 

/\ In the early days of the Edo. period (1615-1868) the 
Ukiyo-e school made its appearance.| It depicted the social 
life of those days, at first as illustrations for story-books. 
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and later as independent prints. With the progress o5 
eolor-printing, the Ukiyo-e grew, more and more popular, 
and so did such artists of the school as Harunobu, Utamaro 
Sharaku, Toyokuni, Hokusai and Hiroshige. 

Most of the Japanese painters now active in the field of 
Western painting, such as Tsuguji Fujita, Sotaro Yasui and 
Ryuzaburo Umehara, were educated in France. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. As the Japanese are extremely 
clever with their fingers, they make a long list of artistic 
and exquisite products partly by handiwork and partly by 
machines. Better known in the list are ceramics, cloisonne, 
damascene, carvings, silk embroidery, toys, and bamboo 
ware. These are exported annually in large quantities, 
besides being bought by foreign visitors in Japan. To give 
an example, Japan exported 6,505 million yen of ceramics 
in 1949, about 2.5 percent of which were shipped to the 
United States. — pepe oh oa 

To the skilled Japanese artisans, handiwork does not 
mean a primitive method of manufacture. Having been 
engaged in the same type of occupation from generation to 
generation, most of them take pride in making better things 
than those made solely by machines. ey 

Historically, the Japanese developed metal work earlie 
than any other branch of applied arts, as can be judged 
from the ancient metal fittings, swords, and dress ornaments 
on display in the Shosoin (Arts Depository) at Nara. 

In the Kamakura period (1185-1336) the swordsmiths 
ranked foremost among craftsmen because of their skill. in 
making excellent swords. The best known of the sword- 
names was Masamune. 

During the peaceful 250-year period under the Tokugawa 
regime (1615-1868), netsuke were in fashion among the 
merchants who used them to suspend their purses and medi- 
oer alge from the girdle. In those days excellent pieces 
of netsuke were made of wood, ivory, bone and metal. some 
of them being gold-lacquered. 
eens Aa i, of ceramics also made a marked pro- 
Kyushu, in Kyato)i iti ... epblaitehc hadoge eet ean ae 
of the products of tho Mba ace Bae = Kagoshima. some 
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guropean museums. | 


SCULPTURE. Excellent pieces of 9 
made before the Meiji era (beginning j 
Buddhist nae “a of which are stj 
and Kyoto. The best-known and the lar 
figure of Buddha in Todaiji Temple, Naie: i otal 

It was in the Kamakura period (1185-133 
sculpture attained its highest development. A number of 
works by such skilled sculptors ag Unkei and Tankei of 
those days have been preserved in various parts of the 
country and are objects of wonder to the present-day artists. 

In the Meiji era the Western art of plaster-modeling was 


culpture which were 
Nn 1868) were mostly 
ll to be seen in Nara 


6) that Japanese 


____ introduced into Japan by Vincenzo Ragusa, an Italian artist, 








and encouraged by Ernest Fenollosa, an American scholar. 
- Today, plaster-modeling plays an important part. in 
Japanese sculpture, along with the art of making wooden 
carvings and of casting metal figures. While staying in 
Tokyo as Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur was very pleased: at being -pre- 
sented with an excellent bust modéled after him by. a Japa- 
nese artist, the late Gozo Kawamura: | | 
~ Manners and Customs 
_In spite of the remarkable Westernization of J apan, the 
Japanese have a number of manners and customs. quite dif- 
ferent from those of Westerners. The differences often add 
to the pleasure of travelers from abroad, but sometimes of 
course cause misunderstanding on their part. Below are 
siven'some of the conspicuous examples which they should 
take note of in order to understand: the Japanese people 
Be RING’ When a Japanese beckons to a Pern he 
Waves his hand palm downwards instead ot panes Nhe 
“YRS.” In answering questions, a Japanese ve ee se 
time say “yes,” when Western people would ip eciere 
_ €xample: When you say, “You ney “Ne ‘will nswer, “Yes, 
Japanese who does not know English well wil 4 
- We have none,” 


ee he means 2 
Now why does he say “yes” when 
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PS r ————— 
cause he means this: “Yes, you are quite right. We have 
no maps of Japan.” 

COUNTING THE CHANGE. When a Japanese  shop- 
keeper gives you your change for a hundred yen after you 
have bought something for seventy yen, he counts just the 
other way round from you. Instead of saying, ‘“Kighty, 
ninety, and a hundred” as he gives. you the change, consist- 
ing of three ten-yen bills, he. counts “Ten, twenty and 
thirty,” meaning “I give you. back thirty yen.” 

SEAL-IMPRESSION.. Every Japanese has a seal made 
of wood, crystal or ivory, and stamps it, instead of writing 
his signature, on a check, a receipt or an official document. 

COLORS OF CLOTHING... The younger the Japanese, 
the gayer the colors of the clothing they wear. 

LUCKY BIRDS & ANIMALS. A crane and a tortoise are 
regarded by the Japanese as lucky, and so their pictures are 
used as ornaments on auspicious occasions. 

SMILES. When in sorrow, the Japanese do not. like to 
make others feel sorry and so often talk. about it with a 
smile. Some Japanese do so even when they say, “My 
father died this morning.” an ; | 

“KEEP TO THE LEFT.” The Japanese pedestrians 
keep to the right, but automobiles in J apan keep to the left. 


HOW HAS POSTWAR JAPAN CHANGED? 


Never before has Japan changed more fundamentally 
than since the end of World War Il. In line with the policy 
of the Allied Occupation authorities, the Japanese nation 
has succeeded in setting up its own framework of political, 
economic and social democracy, which remains to .be 
cemented. | 

This framework is. so different from the prewar one that 
only a few of its outstanding points are given below. 

NEW CONSTITUTION. About a year of enthusiastic 
discussions among the Japanese scholars, politicians and 
others over the revising of the old Meiji Constitution re- 
sulted on October 7, 1946, in the Diet approval. of a bill, 
which was Promulgated about a month later; on November 
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3 as the New Constitution. 
the following year. 

This Constitution consists of 4 
Articles. In the Preamble are clarifie 
principles of the Constitution—the ide 
the a seen in the fo 

“We, the ' Japanese people, acti 
elected representatives in the'N itdAST Diet, siatsiehnines rei 
we shall secure for ourselves and our posterity the fruits of 
peacerul cooperation with all nations and the blessings of 
liberty throughout this’land, and resolved that never again 
shall we be visited with ‘the horrors of war through the 
action of government, do proclaim that sovereign power 
resides with the people and do firmly establish this Consti- 
tution. Government is a sacred trust of the people, the 
authority for which is derived from the people, the powers 
of which are exercised by the representatives of the people, 
and the benefits of which are enjoyed by the people. This 
is a universal principle of mankind upon which this Con- 
stitution is founded: We reject and revoke all constitutions, 
laws, ordinances, and rescripts in conflict herewith. | 

We, the Japanese people, desire peace for all time and 

are deeply conscious of the high ideals controlling human 

a. relationship, and we have determined to preserve our securi- 

trusting in the justice and faith of the | 

the world. We desire to occupy an 

ternational society striving for ~ 
oe oem ewe 6 and the banishment of tyranny an 

" a. Ta ik, d intolerance for all time from the 

t all peoples of the world have the 

and want. 

3 a oer ible to itself alone, 
~ “We believe that no nation “ dee sean aed that 
bent upon all nations who 
and justify their sov- 


It was put into force on May 


Preamble and 109 
d two fundamental 
a of democracy and 
lowing quotation: 





Obedience to such laws is incum 
__— would sustain their own sovereignty 
«reign relationship with © 
“We, the Japanese peop 

_ accomplish these high ideals 
sag _ resources,” 

____- Chapter I of the Consti 
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says Article I, “shall be the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people, deriving his position from ine will of 
the people with whom resides sovereign power.” 

Chapter JI is entitled “Renunciation of War” and con- 
tains the following Article 9: 

“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on 
justice and order, the Japanese people forever renounce war 
as a sovereign right: of the nation and the threat.or use of 
force as means of settling international disputes. — 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding para- 
graph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war poten- 
tial, will never be maintained. The right of belligerency of 
the state will not be recognized.” 

Chapter III consists of 31 Articles relating to the “Rights 
and Duties of the People,’ by which the Japanese are 
guaranteed the “fundamental human rights” and. at. the 
same time are warned to “vefrain from any abuse: of these 
freedoms and rights.” ake 

Chapter IV is ahout the. Diet. Shieh consists of two 
Houses—the House of Representatives (466 members) and 
the House of Councillors (250-members).. The members. are 
elected by the people. Except “in case the House of Repre- 
sentatives is dissolved,” the term of office of its members is 
four, years, while Councillors remain in office for six years, 
half the members being re-elected every three years. 

Chapter V concerns the Cabinet which is vested with 
executive power. “The Prime Minister and other Ministers 
of. State must be civilians’ and the Prime Minister is “de- 
signated from among the members of the Diet by a resolu- 
tion of the Diet.” 

Juridical) matters are incladéa in Chapter VI. “The 
Supreme Court,” says Article 81:in this chapter, “is the 
eourt: of last resort with power to. determine the constitu- 
tionality of any law, order, regulation or official act.” The 
Chief. Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed by. the 
Cabinet, and all judges are “independent in the exercise of 
alles conscience” and are bound by the Constitution and the 

aws. 

Chapter VII stipulates national finances, which, says 
Article 83, must be administered “as the Diet shall deter- 
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ne.” Moreover, in accordance with Arti a 
ent “report to the Diet and the Hebei 
national aS eae at least annually, 

Regarding local self-government, C 

shapters, in which this point is habe ; ae F three 
cutive Officers of all local public entities thle ake sheet 
their assemblies, and such other local officials as es “ 
determined by law shall be elected by di yan 
within their several communities.” 

. Chapter Ix provides that “Amendments to this Constitu- 
Longe ee initiated by the Dict, through a concurring 
yote of two-thirds or more of all the members of each House 
and shall thereupon be submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion, which shall require the affirmative vote. of a majority 
of-all votes cast thereupon, at a special referendum or at 
such election as the Diet shall specify.” 

In the following Chapter, the significance of the Con- 
stitution as “the supreme law of the nation” is mentioned 
clearly. > ‘eA : 

The last Chapter of the Constitution is about Supple- 
mentary Provisions. SY : : | 
DISSOLUTION OF ZAIBATSU. The first step taken to 
make Japan’s postwar economy democratic was the dissolu- 
tion of the Zaibatsu which was carried out in accordance 
with the SCAP’s memorandum of November 6, 1945, to the 
Japanese government. | | | 
-. The second step was the realization of anti-trust meas- 
ures and economic deconcentration, which had both: been 
made public before in 1947 +n their legal forms prepared on 
the basis of the SCAP’s memorandum. : Bae 
~ Among other postwar measures taken for democratizing 
Japanese economic and industrial activities were agrarian 
reformation and new labor legislation. 
| AGRARIAN REFORMATION. In October, 1946, ori 
on the SCAP’s memorandum, a new law was Sino 
and thereby the agrarian land reformation was legatty ¢ 
pletedptstn: . 

The result was that Agricultural La the com- 
Pte in every village, town and yao poe ane 
—™Ussions consisted ‘of ten elected mem pinks 


cle 91, the cabinet 
On the state of 


rect popular vote 
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prefecture formed a Prefectural Agricultural Land Com- 
Mission of 25 members. 

It was through these Commissions that by the end of 
June; 1951, the State had purchased 1,970,000 cho of. culti- 
vated lands, 400,000 cho. of pastures and 1,280,000 cho or 


uncultivated lands from land-owners at the preseribed 


prices and had Sold almost all of them to tenants and owner- 
farmers. Thus was 


firmly established the idea and system 
that the land should belong to those who cultivate it. 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMATION. In April, 1947, the 
hew School Education Law was put into force, with the 
result that the 6-3-3-4 schoo] system replaced the old 6-5-3-3 
System. ) 

By the 6-3-3-4 system ig meant six years of primary 
school, three years of lower secondary school, three years 
of upper secondary school, and four’ years of college. Of 
these school years, the first nine years’ education is com- 


& 


pulsory. ee eT CISA Sak te oe aRisigue acd as 
The prewar co-education system in the primary schools 
was extended to all schools and colleges, and all the text- 
books were made selective. ! | et 
Several changes were also.made in the scnool curriculum 
so that the students may in the future “contribute to the 
peace of the world and welfare of humanity by building a 
democratic and cultural state.” For example, emphasis has 
come to be placed on social studies, and the teaching 
of militarism and ultra-nationalism was abolished. Even 
college students, in their first two years, have to attend the 
courses on general cultural subjects, as well as on their 
ial subjects. 
.Dbeiesiralbantion of education was accomplished by form- 
ing an Educational Commission consisting of elected mem- 
bers in each prefecture and large city. To this Commission 
is entrusted the administration of local education, and the 
Education Ministry has come to be an advising organ. 2 
INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. At the end of World War r 
Japan’s manufacturing industries were at a complete cai 
still, with most plants left hopelessly damaged. But i a 
less than seven year's since then, a number of neste in 
constructed or newly built, have cropped up Phoenix-lk 
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~~ Often in those days some Japanese visited Korea, and a 


and weaving. Fae 
__ASUKA PERIOD (from the introduction o 
°52 to the Taika Reformation in 645). 
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. ts of the country. Th 
arious par “Ste €Se are th ‘ 
ue the indefatigable Spirit and technica] seflvoog ak iby 
ese industrialists and laborers. ; © Japa- 
Detailed descriptions of how the industri 
come would make a volume. Suffice it to 
that brain-racking problems, such'as the acute short 
raw material, the grave danger of inflation, a series oP ab: 
strikes, and the loss of foreign markets; have all but been 
solved by the joint efforts of the Allied Occupation authori- 
ties and the Japanese nation, 


al revival has 
Say here briefly 


WHAT IS JAPAN’S HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND? 


YAMATO PERIOD (ending with the introduction of 

Buddhism in 552 A.D.). | 

The consensus of archaeological opinions based on the 
clay pottery excavated in Japan 1s that she was uninhabited 
by human beings until some tribes immigrated from the 
Asiatic Continent in the later Stone Age. ; 
By the advent of the Christian era the inhabitants of 
Japan knew the art of making meta] ware and cultivating 
rice-plants. They lived in small communities in various 
parts of the land, and those in north Kyushu and Yamato 


Province around the Nara of today were the most influen- 


tial and had the highest culture. 


In the meantime the leader of the communities in the 
Yamato Province ascended ‘the first Imperial Throne of 


Japan and started his movement of unifying the whole land. 


number of people came over to these shores from Korea, 


then under the cultural influence of the Han dynasty of 


China. It was from these Koreans that the Japanese learn- 


ed Chinese characters, Confucianism, Buddhism, sericulture 


F 


f Buddhism in 


t advancing. At 
such as the 


| es time passed, Japanese culture kept 
same time, however, some of the courtiers, 
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Soga family, became arrogant and corrupt, The enlight- 
ened Prince-Regent. Shotoku. thereupon issued. in 604 the 
Injunction of Seventeen Articles, in which he advised. his 
courtiers and officials to be friendly with one another) and 
be just to all the governed. : | 

An ardent believer in Buddhism, the Prince-Regent, also 
built a, number. of. temples, of which Horyuji, near Nara, was 
the largest. Dating from 607, it still stands where it was 
first built, and is the oldest wooden building in the world. 

He also sent official missions and parties of students and 


priests to China several times for them to study the 


advanced political structure and general culture of the Sul 
dynasty. ) ges oo ee Ee 

In China the Sui dynasty was destroyed by the Tang 
dynasty in 618, but the enthusiasm of the Japanese to learn 
-from China.showed no sign of abatement; Parties: of Japa- 
nese kept visiting the new Chinese regime and returned 
home remarkably enlightened... ... cs 


Time came at last when Japan could reform her political 
system after. the Chinese pattern. In 645 Prince Naka-no- 
Oe destroyed the almighty Soga family, thereby putting an 

.end to the corrupt clan system and at the same time bring- 

ing about the centralization. .of political power. . This is 
called Taika-no-Kaishin. Taika is a year-name and the first 
one ever adopted. in Japan; Kaishin means reformation. 


NARA PERIOD (from the Taika, Reformation in 645 to 


the removal of the capital at Nara to, Kyoto in 794). — 

In 701 the Emperor Mommu.promulgated the Taiho Code 
which provided that an improved form of. central and local 
governments. and new, colleges, be established, 

Thus .was firmly laid the political foundation of Japan. 
So in 710 the Emperor, Gemmyo. established the first perma- 
nent capital in history, at Nara. ail ) 

During the following eighty-four years, Buddhism, fine 
arts and. literature flourished in the new capital... A cluster 
of colorful palace and temple buildings and a net-work of 
broad streets intersecting, at right angles gave the capital 
an appearance similar to the capital of the Tang dynasty of 
China. In the largest, of the Todaiji temple buildings named 
Daibutsuden was installed a huge image of Buddha, 98 feet 
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: Listorical Review 


ot Clothing 


The photos on this and the Following 


pages show several types of colthing 


worn in different historical Periods in 


a Japan. Visitors to the country often see 


these reproduced in theatrical plays and 
in processions at festivals, | 
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A feudal lord of the Edo Period. 
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A warrior of the Kamakura Period. 
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Partly to train their disciples spiritual 
‘free from worldly things. Saicho foun 
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nigh, which still remains there, | fy. I] 
ings and embroideries were made i “ 
such books of rare merit ag the Rojihi th , 
Nihonshokt and the Manyo-shu were publi ‘ roe 
another. Copper ‘coins were made available ne ll 
time in the country. bw S hony Uieaicitet 
There were frequent comings and goings between J 
and China. At one time 4 party of more than 500 Ja inc 
students on board four ships went: to China There Saveae 
well known incident ‘of: one of the students named Ae ak 


Sculptures, paint- 
orn the temples. 


Nakamaro meeting a storm on the sea on his way back ‘to 


aidenest not being able to return home. | 
n the meantime some of ‘the high’ prie: 
oes priests who enjoyed 
the great trust of the Emperor began to interfere with tite 
political administration: Dokyo was the most wicked case 
in point: he even attempted, though in:vain, to overthrow 
the Throne and usurp it. y | 
ae HEIAN PERIOD (from the removal of the'capital at 
~** Nara to Kyoto in 794 to the fall of the Taira: family’ in 
1185). | MonTOo HiT Ri ss 3 
~The Emperor Kammu, who ascendedthe throne in 781, 
built his new palace in Kyoto and moved the capital there 
‘from Nara in 794. Why? In ‘spite of all the pomp’ and 
gaiety in Nara?’ Yes, because the Emperor wished to draw 


-a clear-cut line between politics and religion—a line which 
had been obscured in the Nara period because of too much 
‘emphasis being placed’ on religion—and thereby refresh the 


“minds of the people.” 
--In’this the Emperor was’ successful, for the two famous 


were despatched to China 
e back’ to: Japan and. built 
ear Kyoto; partly to keep 
litical administration and 
ly in ‘anatmosphere 
ded the Tendai’ sect 


‘Priests, Saicho’ and’ Kukai, who 
‘for the study of Buddhism, cam 
‘temples deep in’ the mountains n 


0 


f Buddhism ‘and Kukai, the Shingon. ‘be 
"sg Years later the Tang dynasty of China and h - aah 
ee, Korea ceased to exist; and J apan’s cultural ties _ reir 
te broken-up; | This: gave Japan time sage gee 
self to the hastily imported culture. 
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A new type of Japanese culture began to appear when 
the Fujiwara family occupied all the important posts of 
political administration. It was an aristocratic one, for 
this family loved a luxurious life. They lived in newly- 
devised, palace-like mansions, which had paper doors and 
standing screens with purely Japanese-style pictures. 

Buddhism was no longer something exotic to Kyoto 
people. It became rooted in the daily life of the Fujiwaras, 
New temple buildings more or less Japanized were built, 
an existing specimen of which is the Ho-o-do (Phoenix) Hall 
at Uji, near Kyoto, where: Yorimichi Fujiwara lived in his 
declining years. 

Another noteworthy example of Japanization was the 
invention of two sorts of Japanese script, hiragana and 
katakana, which were devised from Chinese characters. 
This invention gave impetus to the writing of such well- 
known books of Japanese poems and stories as the Kokinshu, 
the: Taketort Monogatari, the Genji Monogatari © and the 
Makura-no-Soshi, which were an written | in- lished and 
Chinese characters combined. 

All this concerns the things in Kyoto. What, then; ‘about 
the local: conditions? 

While the Fujiwara family at the helm of state affairs 

was living a: luxurious life’ by levying heavy taxes on local 
people, mostly farmers, the governed became poorer and 
poorer, and robbers and pirates increased in number. The 
farmers had to defend themselves under the leadership of 
their influential landowners, who soon found it their duty 
to be ready to take arms against the attacks of the wicked. 
Thus was born the class of samurat, or warriors. ) 
‘ As the power of the aristocratic Fujiwaras declined, two 
samurai families-—the Minamotos in the East and the Tairas 
in the West—gained power. Of these, the latter succeeded 
in pacifying a civil war in Kyoto in 1156 and took the place 
of the Fujiwaras as administrators:and court nobles. Three 
years later they were attacked by the Minamoto family but 
drove them off. 


Kiyomori of the Taira family was soon promoted to the 
highest rank of the court, and started trade with China 
which was then under the Sung dynasty. He also built 4 











Sh LTS actrees SRE 
port at eee present Kobe. ce 

During the next twenty years the Taira family 1j 

ious life in K , ily lived a 
Me dete in hetero we a8 finally overthrown by the 
AKU. 

signs _copeoap nts eenrarted the Taira family 

Yoshino in 18386). ie Gh Ride eee 

With the fall of the Taira family, the real power of polit- 
ical administration changed into'the hands of the victorious 
Yoritomo Minamoto. Determined not to follow the suit of 
the court nobles, such as the Fujiwaras and the Tairas, 
Yoritomo, when promoted to the rank of Generalissimo, 
established his Shogunate government, the first of its kind 
in Japan, at Kamakura far to the east of Kyoto where the 
Emperor and his ‘court nobles lived. At the same time, 
Yoritomo ordered reliable retainers of his to stay in various 
parts of the country as policemen and tax-collectors. 

The keynote of his administrative policy was simplicity 
and frugality. No wonder, therefore, the Zen sect: of Bud- 
dhism newly introduced from China under the rule of the 
Sung dynasty soon won a great number of believers in the 
samurai Class. All other new sects, such as the Jodo, Shin- 
shu and Nichiren, were easily understood even by the gen- 
erad' publiess 6) to + sbibesas | | 

The college system of old had by now been forgotten, and 
the temples began to play the part of schools concurrently. 

As regards the literature of the Kamakura period, stories 
relating to the ups and downs of the samurai class predomi- 
nated. The Heike Monogatari is the best of all such story 
books and, together with the Shin Kokinshu, a collection of 
waka poems of those days, is still read today by young and 
Olden 4 | et as i | ) ) 

_ Fine arts, too; reflected the vigorous spirit of the samurat. 
This may be easily seen in the wooden sculptures of Nio, a 
palr of Deva kings, in the Todaiji Temple, Nara, which were 
“atved by the famed Unkei. | 
in noter. example characteristic of th 
Bem Scrolls: of pictures sss soa b ecient 
Ba made tc Warriors and temples. Swords, 4 ‘lent 
tA for the use of samurai were all excelent. 
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When Yoritomo died, his wife’s father, Tokimagsa Hojo 
took over the Shogunate. : 

For about seventy years after this, almost all the country 
enjoyed peace under the good administration of the Hojos 
but at last there appeared Takatoki Hojo, who unlike is 
predecessors, revelled in luxury and was arbitrary and 
unjust in his administration. 

The time was now ripe for a change. There were loyalist 
uprisings in many places. In, 13833 Yoshisada Nitta, one of 
the loyalists, attacked Kamakura and destroyed the seat of 
the Hojo government there. Rae | 

Soon afterwards, however, the ambitious Takauji Ashi- 
kaga came into the picture and began to domineer in Kyoto. 
So the Emperor Godaigo moved incognito to: Yoshino in 1336. 

NAMBOKU. PERIOD (from the Emperor Godaigo’s in- 

cognito move to Yoshino in: 1336 to the unification of the 

southern and northern dynasties in 1392). 

In this period there were two dynasties: the southern 
one in Yoshino and the northern one in Kyoto. Hence, the 
name of Namboku, which means “‘southern and northern.” 

The unification of these two dynasties was realized in 
1392 when, at the suggestion of Yoshimitsu, grandson of 
Takauji, the Emperor of the southern dynasty returned to 
Kyoto and abdicated the throne in favor of the Emperor of 
the northern: dynasty in Kyoto. 9. 095. 

MUROMACHI PERIOD (from the unification of the two 

_dynasties in 1392 to the fall of the Ashikaga Shogunate 

in 1573) ee 0 We Bihh Fo RIT 3 

A few years later Yoshimitsu opened his Shogunate gov- 
ernment in his gorgeous mansion at Muromachi, Kyoto, and 
built his luxurious villa named Kinkakuji (Gold Pavilion) 
in the suburbs of the city—so-called because its walls and 

pillars were all covered with gold-leaf, His grandson Yoshi- 
masa also built his villa, Ginkakuji (Silver Pavilion), atter 
the Gold Pavilion. ae eer 

_ Fine arts and the literature of this period were naturally 
influenced by the luxurious life of the Ashikazas manent es 
‘itul utensils lacquered with gold and: silver and excellen 


ceramic ware appealin a hikagas were 
manufactured. ._ . Re vilie : Gaibeierst tien“¥8 | 
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Both in Kyoto and Kamakura, 
puilt and enthusiastically patlorthea ethan he Teh 
Noh play and the art of the teg ceremony Huey, tiie aa 
ment and landscape gardening developed bbWata ve eae 8 
the patronage of the samurai class, as w iI Pap hia ne 
shoes. : , Cll as of the 
The private homes of samurai were built ; 
and equipped accordingly. ‘All the rooms Were ph ctiouea 
py paper doors’ and their floors were covered with tatamt 
(mats), and at least one of ‘the’ rooms had tokonoma 
closely those of today. 

Farming and commerce kept developing. Two crops of 
rice and barley a year became popular. Fish markets were 
opened at many places. On the coast of the Inland Sea, 
many ‘Salt-fields’ were made to get salt from sea water. 
Merchants and manufacturers organized their guilds. 

It was not long before the Ashikaga Shoguns found it 
necessary to levy heavy taxes on merchants and farmers, 
for they wished to continue their luxurious life as long as 


(alcove). In short, the homes of those days resembled 


possible. To find’ a new source of profit, Yoshimitsu and 


Yoshimasa ordered merchants to trade with the Ming 
dynasty of China. From Japan, swords, copper and other 


mineral ores and various industrial arts were shipped to 


copper coins, raw silk, fabrics 


and paintings. — : 


Shogunate gov- 


_With this war as the turning point, the ! 2 
! administration, 


ernment “had ‘completely lost its power of a 
making room for’ local warriors to emerge 1n 


rival with’each other to gain the supremacy, an 
s : 7 “SS | * , 
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guese came to the island of Tanegashima to the south of 
Kyushu in 1548 and showed the Japanese what they, had 
never seen before—the gun. Luckily or unluckily, it soon 
began to be manufactured in Osaka and other places for 
use by the warriors, 

The Portuguese, together with Spanish who came to 
Japan later, engaged in trade with the Japanese. In 1549, 
Francis Xavier arrived at Kagoshima and introduced Catho- 
licism. Thus, Japan came into contact with European coun- 
tries for the first time in her history. 

A few years later Nobunaga Oda, one of the most power- 
ful warriors in the local provinces, came up to Kyoto and 
served a great deal for the reconstruction of the Imperial 
Palace. He gained power year by year, and finally, in 1573, 
drove the corrupt Ashikaga family away from Kyoto. ) 

AZUCHI-MOMOYAMA PERIOD (from the fall of the 

Ashikaga family in 1573 to the fall of the Toyotomi 

family in 1615). SR 

Nobunaga had his headquarters in the Azuchi Castle 
situated near Kyoto, and governed well. For example, he 
reconstructed roads, encouraged farming, commerce and 
Christianity, and despatched to the Vatican in Rome a mis- 
sion of three boys in their teens, all enthusiastic Christians, 
who, after having been cordially welcomed there, came back 
to Japan in 1590. | 

Unfortunately, however, Nobunaga was killed unexpect-. 
edly by one of his followers.in 1582, and his ambition to 
restore peace throughout the country was successfully taken 
over and fulfilled by Hideyoshi Toyotomi in 1590. 

Hideyoshi built a huge castle in Osaka and an Imperial 
Palace in Kyoto. He also made his followers cast gold, 
silver and copper coins, and ordered all the people, except 
samurai, to submit to him their swords, spears and guns so 
that farmers could follow their daily work without worrying 
about possible wars. 

Peace now prevailed all over the country. A new. grand 
style of painting called the Kano school flourished, Kyoto 
began to manufacture the Nishijin fabrics which were con- 
Spicuous for their gold and silver threads, In Kyushu os 
cellent ceramic ware known by the name. of Arita-yaki an 
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yma-yakt were newly manufactured. 
Seine ih ceremony and flower Se ee ying athe 
and more popular with the general public. Res ae 

The two faults,of Hideyoshi’s governme 
ing of @ ban.on Christianity and his expe 
He died in 1598. 

In the meantime Ieyasu Tokugawa emerged influential 
in the Kast and opened his Shogunate. government in Edo 
now Tokyo, in 1603. In 1615 he destroyed the Toyotomi 
family In a war.in Osaka, and his political position was re- 
markably strengthened, 

EDO PERIOD (from the fall of the Toyotomi family in 

1615 to the Meiji Restoration in 1868), 

The political structure: of. the: Tokugawa Shogunate gov- 
ernment, though. based on that. of, the Kamakura govern- 
ment in the late 12th century, was more systematic and so 
designed as to prevent strife among influential warriors in 
local provinces. For instance, all the feudal lords living in 
various parts of the country had, by order, to.make their 
families stay in Edo. and live with them for a, year. every 
other. year. 


nt were the plac- 
dition to Korea. 


7 


_On their way to.and from Edo, the lords formed a long, 
colorful procession of their followers. This, coupled with 
the separate life of. their. families.in Edo, was a source of 
economic trouble to the lords, but the Shogunate govern- 
ment. could supervise them better thus, and. also. through 
them spread the advanced culture of Edo among the local 


people, especially those living in and around the castle 
towns where the lords were stationed. 


Thus, the political center of Japan shifted from, Kyoto 
to Edo though the Imperial Palace remained situated in the 
former place, and. for about 250 years Japan enjoyed a 
peace and propserity that had never been seen before. 
 Teyasu, the founder. of the Tokugawa Shogunate, made 
much of Confucianism as the fundamental idea of his ad- 
ministration. The .result. was. that a number: of distin- 
Suished scholars appeared, and, wrote books on the subject. 
Some other scholars learned: Dutch from the Dutch waders 
Who in. those days entered in business relations with the 


“*Panese. at Nagasaki in Kyushu, and got, information on 


rat: | 
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medicine, botany, chemistry, geology, astronomy, and mili- 
tary science in Europe. 

Japan’s foreign trade was active. In addition to the 
business in’ Nagasaki, through which gold, silver, copper, 
pottery, lacquer ware and camphor were exported, more 
than 350 Japanese ships visited the Philippines, French 
Indo-China, the East Indies, and Siam during the period of 
about thirty years since the establishment of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Among the exports from Japan by these ships, 
silver Was predominant in quantity, while imports” included 
Fay silk, silk fabrics, are Fa thse chien ivory and deer 
skins. 

As leyasu lifted: the 6 aft on Christianity, the number of 
Japanese converts to -.Catholicism inereased yearly, and in 
1610 totaled about 700,000 in all. The Dutch traders, who 
were. Protestants, ‘soon bore ill ‘will against their trading 
competitors © from Portugal’ and Spain who were Catholics, 
and reported to the Shogunate government that the Cathoh- 
cism was a forerunner of military invasion. ° Phe BOSSY 

“Catholicism was at last banned. But the foreign eae? 
was left free, so missionaries continued to come in ‘from © 

abroad secretly. Thereupon; in 1633 the government closed 
all the ports to foreigners, except Dutch and Chinese who 
were allowed’ to continue their trade in Nagasaki. Four 
years later Catholics, who were farmers on the Amakusa 
Islands and the Shimabara Peninsula, both. in Kyushu, 
revolted against the government and” were ueteated id 
five months of fighting. 

Farmers all over the country, who ‘ehavik the ‘agate 
system of those days ranked second to samurai and: above 
artisans and merchants, led’ a poor life in most cases, but 
some of them’ improved their life by taking ‘up new ‘jobs 
such as sericulture, fruit-growing ‘and salt-making. ' Mer- 
chants were’ mostly well off, and those in the ports and the 
castle towns had large stores. Feudal lords and their re- 
tainers lost their warrior spirit each time they returned to 
Edo;) and became more and more modernized. 

Years passed; ‘but’ no disturbance occurred anywhere 
within the closed doors’ of the country. People lived in 
peace''and became lovers’ of gaiety: their clothes changed 
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cordingly in color and design. In the field of fine arts 
ood block prints called: wkzyoe made their appearance. i 
famous example of the wkiyoe isa set of pictures depicting 
the “Fifty-three Stages of Tokaido Highway” by Hiroshige 
Ando: The Kabuki play in: Tokyo and the puppet play in 
Osaka always attracted large audiences. Saikaku Thara and 
other novelists wrote excellent) pieces’ based on the life of 
the samurar and: merchants. 'Monzaemon Chikamatsu was 
among the famous playrights,: Basho’ Matsuo and his dis-: 
ciples expressed their feelings towards ‘nature and life in 
haiku, the shortest: form of poetry in the world. Senryw is 
another form of poetry full'of humour ‘or satire that came 
in)fashion in those days.. miye: aa doe 
Unexpectedly, in 1853, Commodore Perry came to the 
port of Uraga, near Edo, and proposed trading relations 
with his country, America. The following year he returned 
and concluded a treaty with Japan to the effect that two 
Japanese ports, Shimoda on ‘the Izu Peninsula and Hakodate 
in Hokkaido, be opened. This treaty was followed by an- 
other treaty, with England, Russia.and the, Netherlands. 
Two years later Townsend Harris, the first American Consul- 
General, arrived at'Shimoda. A few years later four other 
Japanese ports were also opened to foreign trade. | 
Japan was no longer an isolated:\country. Awakened 
from her peaceful dream of seclusion of more than two 
hundred years, she had to catch up with the outside world. 
Assisting the young Emperor Meiji, a. group, of far-sighted 
politicians put an end to the traditional feudal system and 
realized the restoration of the Imperial regime in 1868. 
MEIJI PERIOD (from the Imperial Restoration in 186 


to the death.of the Emperor Meiji.in 1912). ed’ 

_Astonishingly remarkably: was the speed and success of 
Japan’s modernization in the early years of the Meiji Period. 
Within ten years from the removal of the capital from 
Kyoto to Tokyo in 1869, a few kinds of daily newspapers 
Were published; postal services were put in force; train and 
€sraph services were started between Tokyo and Yokq- 
,*Ma; stock exchanges were opened in Tokyo and Osaka; 


5 di kyo people 
tha buildings were built in Tokyo; and the Tokyo peoP 


2 Tn to wear Western clothes. 
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Another ten years saw a no less striking progress: po- 
litical parties were organized; electric lamps were lighted 
and a gas company was established in Tokyo; the Bank of 
Japan was established and issued its notes; the Tokyo 
Meteorological Observatory was built; the modern system of 
school education was established throughout the country; 


steamship companies were founded in Tokyo and Osaka; 

the Cabinet system and the Constitution were made public; 

and the Tokyo-Yokohama railroad was extended to Kobe. 
In two wars—the Sino-Japanese war in 1894 and the 


Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5—Japan was victorious. 


But 


no Japanese of those days dreamed that militarism would 
develop to such an extent as to cause the ners of the 
Japanese in World War. II. 


COMMON \ JAPANESE, worDs & PHRASES. 


“Good morning Ohayo — ; 
-Good_ afternoon Konnichiwa — are Japanized, though ~~ 
Good. evening Kombanwa they are not pro-— 
Goodbye | Sayonara nounced in Japanese 
Yes Hat exactly the same way. 
No lie 
How ‘nach? : Tkura beefsteak 
How many? . Thutsu bed 
How are. you? Ikaga deska beer 
What? — Nani bus 
What is your name? Anata no namae wa butter 
When? Ttsu | | cocoa 
Where? Doko coffee 
Why? Naze elevator 
“Who? Dare fork 
Thank you Arigato guide 
Pardon: me Gomen kudasai hotel 
Wait a moment Chotto matte kudasai.. icecream — 
My name is ,... Watashi no namae wa jam 
rate ie us des knife 
Gives mie PK . coe. e.O Rudasai sandwich 
Wonderful! Subarashii station 
Expensive. , Takat table 
First class Itto whisky 
Second class Nito | 


Third Class 


Santo 


- The tohiowing words | 
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Routes LO Japan 


BY STEAMSHIP 
From U.S.A.: American 
From Europe: Messagerieg Maritimes 
apr ; ey are many other foreign and. Japanese 
sod Vets Rev iaigat das which.. have freighters. with 
aed ORS >: LOY passengers to and from Japan. 


From U.S.A. & Canada: Canadian Pacific Air Lines (via 
Anchorage), Northwest Airlines (via Anchorage), and 
Pan American World Airways. (via. Honolulu). : 
From Europe: Air France,. British Overseas Airways 
| Corporation, K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Philippine 
Air, Lines, and Scandinavian Airlines: System. 
_ From. Australia:.. Quantas Empire Airways. : 
. From Bangkok & Hongkong: Civil Air Transport and 
_. Thai’ Airways Co. : | 


President Lines, 


Period of Foreigners’ Stay in Japan 


_ Any alien, except members of the Security Forces and 
their dependents, entering Japan is required to have a pass- 
port visaed .by a Japanese diplomatic, representative abroad. 
The period of his or her stay in the country is as follows: 
_. (1)...A diplomatic or. consular officer, or a member of 
‘Suite... : No. limit 


an @.cen @ .& 267 Bbee © Ag 2 2% 4 
ee ee eee a SPN) eee 8 a ese tote OP 8S Rasa & RPh * 


the Japanese Gov't has recognized... .. eee ab evr 
16 cath An alien. who seeks, to travel 1m 2h yyy 15 days 
in by . ¢, ‘ ‘ bia ho RRLbe a OR ‘te Re ed 60 days 
~ (4) An alien who is a tourist .....-. nol in trade, 


_ (5) An alien who seeks to engage 
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business enterprises or investments.............-.. 3 years 
(6) An-.alien, who seeks to pursue a specific branch of 
study or undergoing education at a certain academic or 
educational institution in Japan..................6) 1 year 
(7) An alien who, seeks to, engage in the guidance in 
scientific research or teaching at a specified research insti- 
tution or educational institution in Japan........ 8 years 
(8) An alien who seeks to engage in musical, fine arts, 
literary, scientific and other artistic or academic activities 
Pi DUG i). a Rr tS “1 year 
“(9).- An alien’ who seeks to pursue or engage in dramat- 
‘ies; entertainment or musical performances, or sports or 
othersshow (business mn Japan. |. 0. ee eee. 60 days 
(10) An alien who is despatched to Japan solely to 
pursue the duties of a minister of the gospel or missionary 
by a foreign religious organization . eee o years 
(11) An alien” who is ‘despatched to Japan as a repre- 
sentative’ of the- press,” “broadcasting, motion eainte and 
other journalistic: organization © {Thad a FEC Aaa © “3 years 
(12) An alien who is invited by ae ‘ piibtie or private 
organization of Japan for the purpose of: furnishing: his 








advanced or special industrial technique or skill... 3 years 
(18) An alien who seeks to enter Japan solely to engage 
Tem ice de GID lOVMeM se. ok 3k AS ERE 1 year 


NOTE: The above-mentioned periods: may be extended 
on application to the Japanese government. 

SPECIAL PERMISSION FOR TOURISTS: Tourists to 
Japan, while their vessel or airplane arrives here, can enjoy 
a “shore excursion” or an “overland tour” by obtaining 
permits for the purpose both from the master of their vessel 
or ‘airplane and from a Japanese ‘immigration § inspector 
‘stationed in the port of their entry: sey don't have to 
get a visa. — 

In their “shore excursion,” tourists are atlowéa 72 hours 
of sightseeing in and around their port of arrival)’ ‘and in 
their “overland tour” they can enjoy’ six days or less of 
travel from one port of entry to the same vessel in another 
eel of departure, 
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Places of Tourist Interest 


TOKYO AND ITS ENVIRONS 
YOKOHAMA 


Yokohama (pop. 951,189), the principal port of arrival-of 
vessels from America, Jies on the west side of Tokyo’ Bay. 
The city, only twenty miles from Tokyo, is divided into nine 
wards (ku), of which the central ward (Naka-ku) is the 
most important business section. .-_—s«’* | 

When opened.to foreign trade in 1859, Yokohama was a 


_ mere fishing village, but its situation as a port for Tokyo 


and the construction of a breakwater in its harbor estab- 
lished it, during the following sixty years, as the foremost 
trade port of Japan. | : 

Traffic. The most. important stations of the city are 
Sakuragicho and Yokohama. Sakuragicho Station, a 5- 
minute motorcar ride from the pier, is the terminal of the 
Tokyo-Yokchama electric train service of the National Rail- 
ways and of the Toyoko Line of the Tokyo Kyuko Dentetsu 
Co. which connects Sakuragicho with Shibuya on the west 
side of Tokyo. Yokohama Station is on the Tokaido Main 
Line between Tokyo and Kobe, and is connected with 


| Sakuragicho by electric train (8 minutes). The fastest train 
_' between Yokohama and Tokyo takes 30 minutes. The elec- 
__tric trains from Sakuragicho take about 50 minutes to Tokyo. 


* 
EE | CAE a A Nt Ol An al nme thon 
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Hotels. Bund Hotel (Shin-Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku) and 


Hotel New Grand (Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku). 


Shopping. Along the main. streets there are many sou- 
venir stores, of which the following are members of the 
Japan Souvenir Association: “in 

Acme Trading Co. (various kinds of souvenirs): at 


ie Nippon Odori, .Naka-ku. 


: 
| 
1A 
t - 


ry 


1 
= j 
3 


ord Co. (ceramic and lacquer ware): at 5-chome, 


: Isezakicho, Naka-ku. | 


noel Shoten (silver ware & jewels) - at 4-chome, Minam! 


Na adori. | 
Places of Interest in Yokohama toried 


_ SANKELEN GARDEN* (47 acres) has a three-s 
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q (82 ft. high) dating from mor 
pate many cherry-trees and bbws cea years ago, 
HASSEIDEN (Hall of, Hight Sages) hear th 
n is a hexatangular building erecteq 1, ty Sankeien 
Kend0 Adachi, a well known statesman of Sapat ; eh ‘aa 
nouses the wistiikc of Gautama, Confucius, Socrates Ch 3 
“nce Shotoku, and Saints Kobo, Shinran and Nichiveh. 4 
 yarge mirror placed among these images symbolizes, in the 
idea of the founder of the hall, the Universe. | 
THE FOREIGN CEMETERY is on the Bluff. Here many 
of the early foreign residents who contributed to the devel- 
opment of this port city have been laid to rest since Yoko- 
hama was first opened to foreign trade in 1854, The place 
commands a broad and fine view over the harbor. 
NOGEYAMA PARK, the largest park in Yokohama, lies 
on the slope of a hill and commands a wide view.. It con- 
tains a good example of Japanese landscape-gardening and 
a 200. ES 
KAMON-YAMA, not far from Sakuragicho Station, is 
named after li-Kamon-no-Kami who favored the opening of 
the country to foreigners. | | 
YOKOHAMA COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY PROMO- 
TION HALL is located near the Prefectural Office. Samples 
of raw materials and manufactured goods from all parts of 
Japan are on show. : 
‘YOKOHAMA NURSERY CO. is noted for its lily bulbs 
and dwarf trees. The broad nursery fields of the company, 
where almost every kind of plant, native and foreign, is 
“gtown, is well worth a visit at any time of the year. 


gro 
KAMAKURA 


Kamakura (pop. 85,391) is situated on the shore of 
| Sagami Bay and-is noted for the mildness of Its climate and 
Ms fine beach. It is worth visiting by the traveler 1 only 
® See its famous Daibutsu (Great Buddha), the most ia 
| 7. sive bronze image of its kind in the world. It is ae as 
lise Tokyo (31.6 mi.) in 54 minutes, and from Yoko ey 

) * Mi.) in’ 25 minutes. There is a frequent serv” 

i F IBE 3 Tokyo to Kama 


Me Vitagdun ate ee 
tia trains. The motorcar trip from half. 


| A “and Enoshima takes an hour and a 
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Historically, Kamakura is the place where Yoritomo 
Minamoto, the first Shogun of the Minamoto Clan, set up his 
government at the end of the 12th century, and during the 
ensuing 200 years the town was an active administrative 
center. There are some groves around Kamakura which 
are occupied by famous temples or shrines, or the tombs 
of some noted persons—all silent witnesses to its past glory. 

Places of Interest in Kamakura 

DAIBUTSU (Great Buddha), a superb image, was erected 
in 1252. Its dimensions are approximately: height, 42 ft. 
6 ins.; circumference (base), 97 ft.; length of face, 7 ft. 
8 ins:; width of eyes, 3 ft. 5 ins. 

HASE KANNON TEMPLE, a Buddhist temple near the 
Daibutsu, contains a gilded image of Kannon, the Goddess 
of Mercy, 30 ft. 3 ins. high, said to have been carved from 
half an immense camphor-tree log. | 

THE HACHIMAN SHRINE, founded in 1063, is dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Ojin who reigned from 270 to 310 A.D., 
and has two museums—the new Art Museum, and the 
Kamakura Kokuhokan (Municipal Art Museum. of Kama- 
kura) which houses many rare art objects of the Kamakura 
period (1185-1336). ao ) 

KENCHOJI and ENGAKUJI, great Buddhist monasteries, 
founded in the 13th century, stand in the groves of mag- 
nificent cryptomerias north of the Hachiman Shrine, sepa- 
rated from each other by a short distance. The bell of the 
Engakuji, the largest in Kamakura, was cast in 1801, and is 
about 8 feet high and 4 feet 7 inches in diameter. 

Places of Interest near Kamakura | 
_ ENOSHIMA (Picture Island) is reached by tram or bus: 
4 mi. from Kamakura Station to Katase, thence across a 


concrete bridge over the sea: This island has the Dragon 


Cave (Benten Cave), which is about 360 ft. deep, and 
branches off into two sections. Candles are supplied for the 
visitors to make an inspection. At the far end of the cave 
to the left is an image of Benten, one of the Seven Deities 


| =" of Good Luck. ‘Tradition credits the cave with having been 





the abode of a dragon. 


is a summer 


- ZUSHI, 2.4 mi. by rail from Kamakura, 
Hayama, 


resort noted for its good bathing beaches, as also is 


a 
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3 mi. farther along the coast. The Zushi Nagisa Hotel is 
on a scenic beach. 

YOKOSUKA (pop. 250,533), 7 mi. by rail from Kamakura, 

has the memorial tombstone of William Adams, the first 
Englishman in Japan who came to this country in 1600. 
_ URAGA, 10 minutes by rail from Yokosuka, is the port, 
in the offing of which Commodore Perry cast anchor on July 
8, 18538. On Kurihama Beach, 24% mi. down ‘the coast from 
Uraga (reached by motorbus) is a monument marking the 
landing ‘spot of the expedition, where the representatives of 
the Shogun received the letter sent by the President of the 
United States to the Emperor of Japan proposing the open- 
ing of Japan. to American intercourse and commerce. 


TOKYO 


Tokyo (area, 828 sq. mi.) is unique in the world because 
of its dual character. Here East and West, the old and the 
new, have blended into one in the past four score years; ~ 

Like most cities in America and Europe, Tokyo has large: 
concrete buildings, paved, tree-lined streets, and numerous 
streamlined motorcars. | EO ise. fSstus 

On the other hand, Tokyo has its traditional attractions 
of tourist interest: the Imperial Palace surrounded by a 
fashionable people, quiet landscape gardens and parks, art 
galleries and museums with their exhibits of old and new 
Japan, unique amusements such as the Kabuki Drama, Noh 
Play, geisha dances, the Tea Ceremony, Flower Arrange- 
ment, and religious festivals held from time to time. 

Tokyo Metropolis (pop. 6,277, 500) ' consists of Tokyo 
Proper’ ‘(23 wards; pop., 5,385,071), three counties, four 
cities (Hachioji, Tachikawa, Mitaka and Musashino), ‘and 
the Seven Islands of Izu in the south of Tokyo Bay. 

Historically, in 1868 when the Meiji- Restoration was 
achieved, Tokyo replaced Kyoto as ‘Japan's capital, and at 

the same time Edo Castle, which had for 250 years been the 
seat of the Tokugawa Shoguns’ government, became the 
Imperial Palace. Rcd 

Travel Information, Japan’ Travel Bureau: Head 0 ‘: 

at 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku; Ticket and Inform 
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tion Offices in various parts of the city. American President 
Lines: in the Marunouchi Building. BOAC: Sanshin Bldg. 
1-chome, Yurakucho. Canadian Pacific Air Lines: Naka 7th 
Blde.; Marunouchi. Civil Air Transport: Naka 7th Bldg.. 
Marunouchi. Northwest Airlines: in the Nikkatsu Interna- 
tional Hall, Pan American World Airways: in the Marunou- 
chi Bldg. Philippine Air Lines: near Hibiya crossing. Quan- 
tas Empire Airways: Sanshin Bldg., 1-chome, Yurakucho. 

Traffic: Tokyo is served by a well-arranged transporta- 
tion network of national railroads (the Belt Line, etc.), a 
municipal streetcar system and bus lines, a private subway 
line and numerous bus routes. The Belt Line surrounding 
the city proper has many stations along it which form the 
starting point of long-distance railroads and suburban 
electric-car lines. _ | 

Hotels. In Tokyo there are more first-class Western-style 
hotels than in any other city in Japan. Including the fol- 
lowing, they are all equipped with all modern comforts. 

Dai-[chi Hotel—Shimbashi, Minato-ku 

Gajoen Hotel—Shimo-meguro, Meguro-ku 

Hotel Ambassador—Fujimi-cho, Chiyoda-ku 

Hotel Nikkatsu—Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku 

Hotel Teito—Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 

Hotel Tokyo—Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 

Hotel Yashima—Nihombashi, Chuo-ku 

Imperial Hotel—Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku 

Marunouchi Hotel—Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 

Omori Hotel—Omori-Araijuku, Ota-ku 

Shiba Park Hotel—Shiba Koen, Minato-ku | 

Shopping. There are many department stores and sou- 
venir stores in Tokyo, where tourists can find various kinds 
of Japanese goods. for souvenirs. Among the principal 





«shopping centers in Tokyo are Ginza and Nihombashi. 


Main Department Stores: 

Isetan Department Store, at Shinjuku. 

Matsuya Department Stores, at Asakusa and Ginza. 

Matsuzakaya Department Stores, at Ginza and Ueno., 

Mitsukoshi Department Stores, at Nihombashi, Ginza, and 
Shinjuku. : 

Shirokiya Department. Store, at Nihombashi. 
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Takashimaya Department Store, at Nihombashi. 
-Toyoko Department Stores, at Shibuya and Ikebukuro. 
Member stores of Jaban Souvenir Association: 
Ando Cloisonne Co. (cloisonné): at Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku. 
Imaemon (ceramics): in the Owaricho Bldg., at Ginza 
6-chome, Chuo-ku. 
K. Mikimoto Inc. (cultured pearls): at Ginza 4-chome, 
Chuo-ku. 
Miyata Embroidery Co. (embroidery): at Ginza 1-chome, 
Chuo-ku. 
Nitto Toki Shokai (ceramics): at Kotohiracho, Minato-ku. 
Okura China, Inc. (ceramics): at Nishi Rokugo 1-chome, 
_ Oriental Art Gallery (curios): at Ginza 1-chome, Chuo-ku. 
Explanation of the map on the facing page. 
(Japan Travel Bureau has offices in buildings marked*) 


1. ‘Transportation Ministry 26. Matsuya Department Store 
2. Japan Travel Bureau (Ginza) 
Head. Office* 27.. Takashimaya Department 
3. Marunouchi Hotel Store* | 
4. Central Post Office 28. Shirokiya Department Store* 
5. Marunouchi Bldg.* : 29. Hotel Yashima 
6. Kaijo Bldg. +... 30. Mitsukoshi Department S¢.re* 
de NY. Bldg... ~ 31. Matsuzakaya Department 
| §. Imperial ‘Theater — Store (Ueno)* 
| 9. Dai-ichi Sogo Bldg. ~ 32, Toky6é Metropolitan Office 
10. Sanshin Bldg. | 33. Meiji Seimei Bldg. 
11. Radio Tokyo | 34. Transportation. Museum 
12. Metropolitan Police 35. Niko Grocery Store 
: Board Sih 4 36. British Embassy 
13. Construction Ministry 37. _U.S.. Embassy 
14, Finance Bldg. 38. U.SS.R. Embassy 
15. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 39. Chinese Mission 
| 16. Diet Bldg. 40. K6rakuen Stadium 


|-17. Premier’s Official Residence 41. Tokyo University 
| 18. St’ Luke’s Medical Center — 42. Toky6 Theater 


19. Imperial Hotel* | 43. Hotel Teito* 

20. Dai-ichi Hotel 44. Hotel ‘Tokyo* 

21. Asahi Seimei Bldg. 45. Matsuya Department Store 
22. Isetan Department Store* (Asakusa)* Eee. 
23. Mitsukoshi Department 46. Nippon Theater 


ie, 47, Ernie Pyle Theater 
mares. Toéyoko Department Store 48. Nikkatsu International Bldg. 


25. Matsuzakaya Department 49. Supreme Court 
Store (Ginza) ®0,. Education. Ministry 


Store (Shinjuku)* 
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Soga Fur Co. (furs): at Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku. 

Watanabe Color Print ‘Co. (color. prints): at Ginza 
8-chome, Chuo-ku. 

‘Yoshitoku.. Co... (dolls): at. Asakusa-bashi. 1-chome, 
Taito-ku. | , 

Export showrooms: Excellent samples of export goods 
from all parts of Japan are on display at the following 
places for traders to see: 

Tokyo Foreign Trade Museum: 1 Marunouchi menapne, 
Chiyoda-ku. 

Japan Foreign Trade Institute: Nihombashi Muroromend 
2-chome, Chuo-ku. 


Theaters: Imperial Theater (near Imperial Hotel), 
Kabukiza, Tokyo Gekijo, Shimbashi Embujo (all near Ginza 
street), Yurakuza (Yurakucho), Kokusai Gekijo (Asakusa), 
Eirnie Pyle. (Yurakucho),. Meijiza (Hamache ys et¢. 

Places of Interest in Tokyo 

MARUNOUCHI is in the middle of. tices Faber and 
forms the business center of the capital, having nearly a 
hundred Western-style buildings of up to nine stories. 

IMPERIAL PALACE (250 acres) is not. open to. the pub- 
lic, but at its main entrance one can see Nijubashi (Double 
Bridge) across the moat surrounding the Palace and also 
the classical gates with white walls. 

HIBIYA PARK, opposite the Imperial Hotel, is laid out 
partly in Japanese and partly in Western style. In autumn 
a grand chrysanthemum show is held in the park. 

DIET BUILDING, near the Imperial Palace, which was 
completed in 19386,:is a three-storied concrete structure with ° 
a massive central tower. 

GINZA, the Broadway of Tokyo, has department stores, 
many kinds of souvenir stores, restaurants and. movie- 
houses, all beautifully decorated. In the evening this street 
and all its environs are attractively lit with colored electric 
and neon. lights, attracting a large number of strollers. 

NiIHOMBASHI, an extension of Ginza Street, is similarly 
attractive. 

UENO PARK (210 acres), near Ueno Station, has the 
National Museum» (88,000 exhibits), the Art Gallery, the 
Science Museum; the Ueno Library, the Toshogu Shrine, 
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Zoological Garden, and the monument of General Grant 
(which was erected in memory of his visit to Tokyo in 1879). 

ASAKUSA, known as “the Coney Island of Tokyo,” has 
a Kannon temple and many cinema-houses. 

MEIJI SHRINE, dedicated to the Emperor Meiji, grand- 
father of the present Emperor, has an area of 175 acres 
which, except for the approaches, is covered with the trees 
which were mostly donated by the people all over the coun- 
try when the shrine was built. In the precincts of the 
shrine there is a museum which contains a number of things 
used by the Emperor Meiji.and his consort. _ 

OUTER GARDEN OF MEIJI SHRINE, which is con- 
nected with the shrine by.a broad street, has sports facilities 
for baseball, track and field events, swimming, sumo (Japa- 
nese wrestling), etc., and also the Memorial Picture Gallery, 
one of the pictures 6g which shows the Emperor Meiji con- 
versing with General Grant. from the U.S.A. when the latter 
visited Tokyo in 1879. 

KORAKUEN STADIUM, near Suidobashi Station, is one 
of the biggest baseball stadiums in Japan, having accommo- 
dation for 89,000. 

DIET LIBRARY, near iS atieh Station, was formerly an 
Imperial Detached Palace, and has marble columns and a 
: gorgeous ‘painting on one of the ceilings. — 

-YASUKUNI SHRINE on Kudan Hill is dedicated to those 
who lost their lives in wars. 

TSUKIJI HONGANJI. TEMPLE at Tsukiji has an out- 
ward appearance of an ancient Indian temple, but its indoor 
accommodations are all modern. 

SHIBA PARK is noted for the Zojoji Temple and the 
~Toshogu Shrine. 

MUSEUMS. In addition to the above-mentioned museums, 
Tokyo has the following worth visiting: 

The Museum of Transportation at Sudacho, Kanda; the 
Museum of Theater Arts in the compounds of Waseda Uni- 
versity; the Folkcraft Museum at Komaba near Shibuya; 
the Okura Fine Art Museum near Toranomon, etc. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENS: Korakuen Garden near: Suido- 
bashi Station; Hama Detached Palace Garden near Shim- 
bashi Station; Kiyosumi’ Garden at Kiyosumi-cho; and 
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Rikugien Garden north of Tokyo University. 


NIKKO 


THE NIKKO NATIONAL PARK (area, 141,000 acres) 
owes its popularity to the gorgeous Toshogu Shrine in the 
town of Nikko, to Lake Chuzenji (alt., 4,200 ft.; 20 miles in 
circumference), to the Kegon waterfall (330 ft. high) near 
the lake, and to the Kinugawa hot springs. 

_ Access to Nikko: (1) By train from Ueno Station, Tokyo, 
in about three and a half hours; (2) by private express 
electric train from Asakusa, Tokyo, in about three hours. 

Hotels: Nikko Kanaya Hotel and Nikko Palace Hotel 
(both in the town of Nikko), Lakeside Hotel and Nikko 
Kanko Hotel (both on Lake Chuzenji), Kinugawa Onsen 
Hotel (at Kinugawa). 
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i NikkoeKanaya’ Hote] Toshogu Shrine 19. Palace Hotel 

a wees “tip | 11-18) 20. Treasure Museum 

2 ikko Bridge . » 11. Five-storied Pagoda Iemitsu Mausoleum 
‘ space Bridge | 12. Niomon Gate & Sacred (21-23) (¢ Daiyubyo) 
a 4e4 isho / ) Storehouse 21... Yashamon Gate 

8. BL PaTy, Behoo! a EUG Sa Gate 22. Honden 

‘ : . Sacre anquin House 23. Tomb 

: Ainnoil Temple (8-9) 15, Karamon Gate 24. Poorer Seay | 

9. Sanieubaa cou 16. Haiden (Oratory) 25. Gammangafuchi © 
to sth nee 17. Honden (Holy of. Holies) 26. River. Daiya | 

18, Sakashitamon Gate 
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Places of Interest in and around Nikko 

SACRED BRIDGE, a vermilion-painted, cresent-moon- 
shaped bridge over the limpid stream of the Daiya, is the 
first object to be met on the way to the Toshogu Shrine. 

TOSHOGU SHRINE was built in 1636. Its Yomeimon 
Gate, richly decorated, is so striking an object that it is 
popularly called the gate where one tarries all day long in 
admiring it. The white gate seen beyond the Yomeimon is 
gabled in the Chinese style and is called the Chinese Gate. 
The mortuary chapel and the tomb of Ieyasu are reached by 
a flight of 200'stone steps. The tomb is marked by a bronze 
stupa, 12 ft.high. ) The chief festival of the Toshogu is held 
annually on May 17: when a spectacular procession is held. 

RINNOJI TEMPLE has its main hall called the Three 
Buddhas’ Hall, built in 848, from the three large images of 
Buddha which it houses. This hall, over 112 ft. long and 
70 ft: wide, is the largest wooden structure in Nikko. 

LAKE CHUZENJI, accessible from Nikko by bus or 
partly by cable car—about 11 mi. from Nikko Station—is a 
summer resort. Lying at the foot. of Mt. Nantai (8,197 ft.), 
the lake is good for boating and yachting. 

KEGON WATERFALL is the outlet of Lake Chuzenji 
and is such a sheer descent that the wind and the air turn 
the water into lace-like drapery, which, with the rising mist, 
gives the fall a peculiarly phantasmal beauty. The basin of 
the fall measures 600 ft. in circumference and 66 ft. in 
depth. © gs f Ser 

NIKKO YUMOTO SPA, 7% mi. from Lake Chuzenji (bus 

available), stands 5,088 ft. above sea level, and is surround- 
ed by mountains on all sides except to the south, where it 
‘is open to Lake Yunoko. In winter the lake is an attraction 
to skaters, and the slopes of the mountains to skiers. 
_ KINUGAWA SPA lies in very picturesque scenery on 
the River Kinu, easily accessible from Nikko. Nikko to 
Imaichi by rail (4 miles), thence 8% miles by private electric 
train or motorcar to the spa. . 


OSHIMA ISLAND - 


To the south of Tokyo Bay is situated Oshima Island 
Which is reached in eight hours and a half by steamship, 
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The main attraction of the island is Mt. Mihara, an active 
volcano, the crater of which may be approached without 
danger. 

The manners and customs of the islanders are different 
from those of Tokyo. The native girls, called “anko,” carry 
their burdens on their heads: even a bucket of water is bal- 
anced there when it is being carried about. Moreover, they 
have their hair done in.a peculiar way and cover it with a 
white towel, and their kimono has small white scr’ suats 
tered on a black background. 

Because of its geographical situation in the ioutte the 
island enjoys a warm climate throughout the year, the aver- 
age temperature in winter being 48.6 degrees in Fahrenheit. 
No wonder, therefore, that the camellia trees, which are 
abundant on the island; are in bloom in the period from 
December to March. From the camellia seeds is manufac- 
tured an excellent quality of oil good for hairdressing and 
cooking. The Oshima Kanko Hotel ang ee J eponeees inns 
are all situated at scenic spots. GREEN ERD GIO EO Ne a By 


BOSO PEN IN SULA 





The Boso Peninsula hate to the southeast of Tokyo 
across Tokyo Bay has many bathing resorts, fishing ports 
and ancient temples, all worth visiting. A railroad from 
Ryogoku, Tokyo, makes a circular trip around the peninsula. 
Below are given some of the famous places on the peninsula. 

NARITA, about one hour by train from Ryogoku Station, 
Tokyo, has one of the most popular Buddhist temples named 
Narita Fudo, which has magnificent buildings and a beauti- 
ful landscape garden. 

KATORI and KASHIMA SHRINES, 40 minutes by train 
to the east of Narita, are both in what is known as. Suikyo 
(Water. District). which 1s formed by the Tone River and 
Lake Kasumigaura. 

CHOSHI, about three hours by train from Ryogoku, 
Tokyo, is at the end of a promontory and is active with fish- 
ing boats and produces a large quantity of soy. 

KATSUURA, about three hours by train from Ryogoku, 


Tokyo, is another fishing port on the 
peninsula. eP Pacific side of the 


Spanning the valley by | 
aerial cable in Nikko 
National Park. 


The colorful, magniticent 


Yomeimon Gate at Nikko. 
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Atami Spa, popular seaside resort. 


Palatial Fujiya Hotel at Hakone. 
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HAKONE 


The Hakone district, the southern part of the Fuji- 
Hakone National Park (area, 177,819 acres), is noted for 
‘tg mountain scenery, hot springs, invigorating air and 
places of historic interest. 

Access: There are three routes from Tokyo: (1) by na- 
tional railroad, via Odawara; (2) by private electric train 
starting from Shinjuku Station; and (8) by motor-road via 
Yokohama and Odawara. 

Hotels: Fujiya Hotel (at Miyanoshita), Gora Hotel (at 
Gora), Hakone Hotel (on Lake Hakone), Sengoku Golf Club 
House (at Sengokuhara), and many Japanese-style or semi- 
~ Western hotels. 

The center of the Hakone district is MIYANOSHITA, 
where the famed Fujiya Hotel enjoys an international repu- 
tation because of its excellent service, indoor hot-spring 
pools, and superior cuisine. 

Other places of interest in the Hakone mountains include 
LAKE HAKONE (13 miles-in circumference; 2,386 feet 
above sea level), especially noted for its reflection of Mt. 
Fuji; the Hakone Shrine; and a number of hot springs in- 
eluding Gora, Yumoto, and two “Jigoku” (literally ““Hells’’) 
which present an owe-inspiring spectacle, shooting out 
‘sulphurous fumes or forming a bubbling mud pool. 

The route from Miyanoshita to Atami, via Lake Hakone 

‘and the Ten-Province Pass, offers a delightful motor trip. 
| 


| MT. FUJI AND FUJI LAKES 
MT. FUJI, the highest mountain in Japan, is known all 


yoy . . 
2 over the world for its flawless beauty. Its perfect cone rises 


toa height of 12,467 ft, above sea level, and its base circum- 
ference is about 63 miles. In the season—July and August 


More ‘than 45,000 people climb the mountain. 
Bi. Obed al paths to the summit of Mt. Fuji, the Yoshida- 
___ Suchi route for the ascent from the north and the Gotemba- 
~ guchi route for the descent to the south are most recom- 
‘Mended from their being comparatively easy to follow and 
offering a better view of the environs. Most climbers stay 


°vernight at one of the stone huts along the ascent. 
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TOURING THE FIVE FUJI LAKKS§ at the northern base 
of Mt. Fuji is extremely enjoyable, especially in summer 
when it is refreshingly cool there. Motorbuses are avail- 
able. 

Access: (1) By train from Shinjuku Station, Tokyo, to 
Lake Kawaguchi, via Otsuki, (2) by train from Tokyo 
Station to Odawara, thence by motorbus to Fuji-Yoshida, 
via Miyanoshita and Gotemba. 

Hotels: Fuji New Grand Hotel and Yamanakako Hotel 
(on Lake Yamanaka), Fuji-View Hotel (on Lake Kawa- 
guchi), Shoji Hotel (on Lake Shoji), and Japanese inns. 

pet SANT AMET 
__ATAMI (pop. 34,509), reached from Tokyo in about two 
hours by express, is a seaside hot-spring resort, which 
enjoys a mild climate throughout the year and offers a fine 
view of the sea and the small island of Hatsushima. 

Hotels: Atami Hotel, Atami Kanko Hotel, Atami Sanno 
Hotel, Atami Golf Course Hotel, and many well-equipped 
Japanese inns. , : x 

Other Resorts on the Izu Peninsula 

ITO, a hot-spring city on the eastern coast of the Izu 
Peninsula, is reached from Atami by train or bus in about 
S0 minuses. CO 

KAWANA, six miles south-east of Ito, has two. golf 
courses and the Kawana Hotel. : ) ; 

SHIMODA, reached from Ito in about three hours by 
bus, is the port-town where Townsend Harris, the first 
American consul-general, raised the American consular flag 
in Japan and lived for some time until November, 1857." A 
stone monument to his. memory stands in the precincts of 
Gyokusenji Temple in the suburbs. 
~ On the ‘Izu peninsula there are many other hot. springs 
and places of historical interest which are conveniently 
connected with each other by a network of motor roads. 


FROM TOKYO TO NAGOYA 


“i, Besides the above-mentioned resorts, there are follows 
ing places worth visiting between Tokyo and Nagoya: 
NUMAZU (pop. 101,976), reached from Atami in less 
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than half an hour by express, is & quiet seaside city at the 


head of Suruga Bay. Hotel: Shizuura Hotel. 
' SHIZUOKA (pop. 938,629), within a little less than 


an hour’s ride by express to the west of Numazu, is one of 


the largest centers of green tea production in Japan. Hotel: 


Hotel Daitokan. 

GAMAGORI, about two hours to the west of Shizuoka by 
express, faces a scenic bay and has the Western-style Gama- 
gori Hotel, which is situated on a hill facing the bay. 


NAGOYA AND ITS ENVIRONS 
NAGOYA (pop. 1,030,635), five hours by limited express 


from Tokyo, is an important industrial city, and is well 


known for the production of ceramics, cloisonne, and other 
goods. | | a 

Hotels: Chuo Hotel, Daiichi Hotel, Hotel Tokiwa, Kanko 
Hotel Maruei, Nagoya Hotel, Nagoya Kanko Hotel, Nagoya 
Park Lodge, and Japanese inns. 

Other Resorts near Nagoya 

ISE-SHIMA NATIONAL PARK (area, 128,586 acres), 
which is reached from Nagoya by rail in about two and a 
half hours, is known for the Mikimoto pearl farms on Ago 


_ Bay, as well as for its beautiful beach scenery. 


Hotel: Shima Kanko Hotel at Kashikojima. 


YU JI-YAMADA at the entrance of the Ise-Shima National 


Park is known for its two great shrines which are among 
the oldest in Japan. 
GIFU, between Nagoya and Kyoto, is situated along the 


- River Nagara where the classical Cormorant Fishing is 


Oy ‘ 
™*, 


-eonducted every moonless night throughout the summer. 


e Hotel: Nagaragawa Hotel. 
Sane KYOTO AND ITS ENVIRONS 
al KYOTO 
Kyoto (pop. 1,101,854), seven hours and 23 minutes by 


Xs limited express from Tokyo, is a classic city rich in historic 
‘association and legendary lore, representing the civilization 


of Old Japan in art, religion and literature. 
Hotels: Hotel Rakuyo (at Shichijo), Kyoto Hotel (at 
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Hotel (at Kacho-machi, Awataguchi), 
Places of Interest in Kyoto | 
TEMPLES AND SHRINES. Kyoto has about 8,000 
Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines, of which the follow- 
ing are most worth Visiting: 
-HEIAN SHRINE, originally built in 794, 
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The Old Imperial Palace at Kyoto. 


House-cleaning Nara’s huge Buddha. 
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_HIGASHI AND NISHI HONGANJI TEMPLES have mag- 
nificent buildings and are visited by Buddhists throughout 
the year. 

GINKAKUJI. (SILVER PAVILION), which dates from 
the loth century, has a 4%-mat ceremonial tearoom and an 
artistic landscape garden. 

KINKAKUJI TEMPLE also has a landscape garden, The 
Gold Pavilion in its compounds was burned to ashes in 1950. 

SANJU-SANGEN-DO HALL houses 1,001 statues of 
Kannon, Goddess of Mercy. 

KIYOMIZU TEMPLE: stands on a cliff, with a wooden 
platform in front, where a panoramic view of the city can 

-_ NANZENJI TEMPLE, the headquarters of the Rinzai sect 
of Zen Buddhism, has landscape gardens and a valuable 
collection of paintings and other art objects. 

CHION-IN TEMPLE dating from 1639 has furnishings, 
decorations and Japan’s largest bell, all of great. interest. 

YASAKA SHRINE (Gion Shrine) has bronze lanterns 
of various shapes and sizes. 

ANCIENT PALACES & VILLAS. Historically, Kyoto 
was the seat of the Imperial Palace for more than a thou- 
sand years, from 794 A.D. to 1868, when the capital was 
moved to Tokyo. 

- OLD IMPERIAL PALACE (GOSHO), the present loca- 
tion of which dates from 1336, is the place where many 
Emperors resided up to the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

NIJO DETACHED PALACE, or Nijo Castle, originally 
belonged to the Tokugawa Shoguns, and the grandeur of 
its decoration and embellishment is in striking contrast to 
the simplicity of the above-mentioned Imperial Palace. 
KATSURA IMPERIAL VILLA which was erected in the 

last decade of the 16th century by order of Hideyoshi, 1s 

celebrated for its classical garden, designed by the master, 

~~ VILLA consists of three villas 
| CO ; 

SHUGAKUIN IMPERIAL stitute the best examples 
built in 1629 as a retreat 


for the Emperor Gomizuno-o. : . 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS: Kyoto has more typical Jan 
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ardens than any other place in Japan. They are 
ccotatt ated in the compounds of the temples ang 
palaces. They are all quite different from ordinary gardens 
being laid out in ancient times in accordance with the ar 
of Japanese landscape gardening. 

The gardens of this type are small but very artistic re- 
productions of natural beauty. They are not gay or showy, 
but have a simple, subdued beauty representing Oriental] 
philosophy. | 

MUSEUMS. Besides the treasure-halls attached to the 
temples and shrines, the Municipal Museum of Ancient Arts 
is worth visiting. 

THE MAUSOLEA of the Emperor Meiji and his consort 
are situated at Momoyama in the southern part of Kyoto. 

Shopping. As Kyoto is one of the most noted centers of 
fine arts, there are many souvenir stores in the city, where 
silk kimono and dolls, ceramics, lacquer ware and other 
artistic products are on sale. | 

The following stores are the members of the Japan. Sou- 
venir Association: ; : | 

Amita Damascene Mfg. Co. (damascene): at Maruta- 
machi-dori, Kawara-machi Nishi. 

“Brocade” §. Nishimura (silk goods): 
Higashiyama-ku. 


Inaba Cloisonne Co. (cloisonne): at Sanjo Shirakawa- 
bashi Nishi. — : : 


Komai Shoten (pearls): at Shimmonzen-dori, Higashi- 
yama-ku. 

Koshida Satsumaya (ceramics): at Fur 
yama-ku. | 


Kotobuki Pottery Mfg. Co. (ceramics): at Shimmonzen- 
dori, Higashiyama-ku. 


H. Nishimura Lacquer Factor 

Okazaki Saishoji-machi., Sakyo-ku. 
“Purse Maker” Yamamot : 

dictehintenne 0 (silk bags): at Fyurumonzen, 
Uchida Woodblock i 

machi, Takakura ai ms Jo saicagreannal 


Yamanak 
guchi. a & Co. (art objects): at Sanjobo-cho, Awata- 


at Furumonzen, 


umonzen, Higashi- 


y (lacquer ware): at 
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K. Yokoyama & Co. (curios, silk goods & brocade): at 
Nawate Shimbashi-agaru, Higashiyama-ku. 

Festivals and Geisha: Dances 

April, 1-30; ) Miyako Odor (Geisha Dance) at the 
Minamiza Theater, Shijo-Ohashi. 

April. 15: Annual Festival of the Heian Shrine. 

April 15-May 15: Kamogawa Odor: (Geisha Dance) at 
the Kaburenjo Theater, Ponto-cho. 

May 14: Shuyu-sat (Classical Boating Festival) on the 
Oi. River. : : 

May 15: Aot Matsuri (Hollyhock Festival) in honor of 
the Kamigamo and Shimogamo Shrines. 
» July 17-24: Gion Festival in honor of the Yasaka Shrine. 
»« October 22: Jidat Matsuri Festival at the Heian Shrine. 

Side Trips from Kyoto 

ARASHIYAMA, at the foot of which runs the River Oi, 
is reached by electric car from Kyoto in 20 minutes and 
famed for its excellent scenery. The beauty of the spot lies 
in the varied vegetation of the hillside facing the river, 
large pine trees being interspersed with innumerable cherry 
and.maple trees, which in their respective seasons make the 
place exquisitely beautiful. 
«THE, HOZU RAPIDS. (upper reaches of the River O1) 
lie between Kameoka and Arashiyama, 7.5 mi., the river 
winding through gorges and narrow valleys between two 
ranges of hills. The shooting of the rapids (1% hrs.) is 
very enjoyable in spring when the cherry trees are in 
blossom, but perhaps summer or autumn Is the best time to 
make the descent. Train or motorcar is available to 
Kameoka, then a few minutes’ walk to the river. 
MT. HIET (alt. 2,782 ft.), to the northeast of Kyoto, is 
best ascended by taking the train from Demachi-yanagi to 
Yase at the foot of the mountain, then by cable car up to 


Shimeiga-dake, the highest peak of the mountain. Among 
trees is situated 


the groves of hinoki (Japanese cypress) é 

the historic group of temples known as Enryakujl. There 
is a magnificent view of the city, Lake Biwa, and the ye 
cent country, The descent may be made by another Ya 
line to Sakamoto on the lake and return to Kyoto by electric 


car via Otsu—offering an interesting one-day trip. 
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LAKE BIWA, the largest of the Japanese fresh-water 
lakes, has a circumference of 146 miles, and is nearly equal 
in size to the Lake of Geneva. Otsu on the lake shore is 
reached by motor car or tram from Kyoto, thence steamers 
start for the round of Chikubu-shima and other islands 
on the lake or the “Eight Noted Sights” along the shores. 
A lakeside resort at Otsu has a home-like hotel called 
Biwako Hotel. 

TAKAO, MAKINO-O and TOGANO-O, at the foot of 
Atagoyama in the northwestern outskirts of Kyoto, are 
noted for their maples in autumn. 

UJI, where the choicest green tea grows, is a good spot 
for an excursion by motorcar from Kyoto. The “Phoenix 
Hall” of the Byodoin Temple stands on the Uji River as an 
example of the best religious architecture in the 9th century. 


NARA 


Nara (pop. 77,866), the ancient capital of Japan during 
seven reigns (645-794 A.D.), is the cradle of Japan’s arts, 
crafts, literature, and industries. At the height of its glory, 
Nara covered a much more extensive area, with its mag- 
nificent palaces, temples and mansions. Fires have destroyed 

many of these buildings and time has ravaged the remainder, 
but some of them still remain almost as. gape were originally 
built. 
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Access: (1) From Kyoto by National Railways, one hour 
and 20 minutes; (2) from Kyoto by private electric train, 
about one hour; (3) from Osaka (Minatomachi) by semi- 
express, a little less than an hour; (4) from Osaka (Uehom- 
machi) by private electric train, a little less than an hour. 

Hotels: Nara Hotel and Japanese inns. 

Shopping: In Nara, as in other tourist resorts, there are 
many souvenir stores, of which Hakuroku-en is a member of 
the Japan Souvenir Association and deals in wood-carvings. 

Places of Interest in and around Nara. 

NARA PARK, the largest in Japan (about 1,250 acres in 
area) and richest in classical memories, is a natural wood- 
land park in which roam many tame deer. Besides the time- 
honored temples and shrines, it also contains a national 
museum with its collection of wooden sculptures, engraved 
gems, exquisite paintings and other art objects of the Nara — 
period (645-794). 

Every year, about the middle of October, the horns of 
the deer are cut, and the occasion is a kind of festival very 
popular among the countryfolk. | | | 

SARUSAWA POND is outside the main entrance to 
the park. | oe =. 

KOFUKUJI, north of the pond, is conspicuous for its 
graceful five-storied pagoda. The present structures were 
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March 13. | 
“KASUGA WAKAMIYA is a small shrine where the 
kagura or sacred dance is performed by shrine maidens. Its 
annual festival is on December 1Y7. | 

TODAIJI (Great Eastern Temple) is noted for its big 
bell and Daibutsu. The Big Bell, cast in 752, stands 13 ft. 
. 5 ins. high, 10 ins. thick at the rim, 27 ft. in circumference, 
"and weighs about 48 tons. It is the second largest bell in 
Japan. The Daibutsu, or Great Buddha, the largest in 
Japan, measures 58.5 ft. high (face 16 ft. by 9.5 ft.) and 
weighs nearly 500 tons. Thé two gigantic Nio (Deva Kings) 
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flanking the great gateway are regarded as the best existing 
examples of the sculpture of the 12th century. 

SANGATSUDO (Third Month Hall), the oldest of the 
Todaiji group (dating back to the 8th century) is celebrated 
for its excellent wood sculptures. Beyond, on the terrace 
reached by stone steps, is the NIGATSUDO (Second Month 
Hall), famous for its small copper image of the Eleven- 
headed Kannon. 


SHIN-YAKUSHI-JI TEMPLE, aitated along the Kasuga- 
yama driveway, and constructed in 747, has. the main hall 
which is highly prized because of its being one of the few 
Tempyo (8th century) structures now extant. In the hall a 
figure of Yakushi Buddha carved in wood stands surrounded 
by the images of the Twelve Divine Generals. 

KASUGA OKUYAMA DRIVEWAY meanders through the 
virgin forest of Kasuga-yama, presenting charming wood- 
land scenery (round trip, about 10 miles). Along the road 
there are beautiful rivulets, waterfalls and stone Buddhas. 

TOSHODAIJI TEMPLE, on the way to Horyuji. Temple, is 
the most valuable of the surviving Tempyo (8th century) 
structures.. The chief object of worship in its main hall 
is the dry-lacquer statue of Rushana-Butsu, eight feet high, 
sitting on a pedestal. , 

YAKUSHIJI TEMPLE, . near Toshodaiji Temple, was 
founded in 680 and is well known for its beautiful pagoda 
(115 feet) and bronze images of Yakushi Trinity. These 
latter were originally gilded, but exposure to the air for 
centuries has transformed the alloy of bronze into such a 
glossy black color that they appear as if they were 
lacquered. 

HORYUJUI, the oldest existing temple in Japan and prob- 
ably one of the oldest wooden structures in the world, is not 
only interesting for its architecture but also for its priceless 
objects of art. The temple was founded in the 6th century 
by Prince Shotoku. The Hokkeji, Saidaiji, Toshodaiji and 
Yakushiji are ancient temples seen on the way to Horyuii. 

KORIYAMA, reached from Nara. in seven minutes, by 
train, is noted for the largest-scale goldfish hatchery 12 


Japan which has almost all kinds. of goldfish, including 
some rare varieties, 
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YOSHINO-KUMANO NATIONAL PARK (area, 137,000 
acres) covers the southern part of the Kil Peninsula which 
is rich in historical places, mountain cherry blossom resorts, 
ancient temples and shrines, including the following: 

MT. YOSHINO, about two hours by private electric train 
from Osaka, was the seat of the Imperial Court for some 66 
years in the 14th century, and is noted for the beauty of its 
cherry blossoms, which cover almost all the mountain-sides 
and valleys in April. 

KUMANO DISTRICT has the Kumano River flowing 
through it towards the Pacific, the upper reaches of which 
are mysteriously beautiful. It is in this district that the 
highest waterfall in Japan—Nachidaki, 430 feet high—is 
situated.’ A railroad trip along the coast of the Kii Penin- 
sula can be made except for a short section to be covered 
by bus. Se 


OSAKA 


Osaka (pop. 1,956,186), together with Tokyo, is Japan’s 
most active commercial center with its big companies, banks 
and other business offices. ; 

Even in olden times when Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan in 552, Osaka already held a most important position 
for domestic and foreign commerce—a position.which was 
later strengthened when Tycoon Hideyoshi built Osaka 
Castle in the city, making it his permanent base. Following 
the downfall of his family, the Tokugawa Shogunate was 
established and the administrative center of the country was 
moved to Edo, present Tokyo, but commercial activities have 
remained and developed in Osaka. 

Hotels: Hotel Hikari, Hotel Naniwa, Hotel National, 
Hotel New Osaka, International Fair Hotel, Osaka Dai-ichi 
Hotel, Toho Hotel. 

NAKANOSHIMA, a lovely park commanding a fine view, 
is regarded as the civic center of the city. 

OSAKA CASTLE, built in 1584 by Hideyoshi, is one of 
the grandest and strongest castles in Japan. The donjon, 
reconstructed in reinforced concrete, contains various eX 
hibits of historic interest in connection with old Osaka. 

SENNICHIMAE and DOTOMBORI are the gayest popu- 
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lar resorts of Osaka, packed with theaters, picture-halls, 
restaurants, etc. 

SHINSAIBASHI is the best street for shopping. 

BUNRAKU-ZA THEATER is the only puppet-play 
theater in Japan. 

ELECTRICAL SCIENCE MUSEUM contains the Hall of 
Electricity, Demonstration Hall, Planetarium, etc. 

SUMIYOSHI SHRINE, a vopular shrine of ancient 
foundation, is situated at the southern extremity of the city. 
The peculiar arched bridge in the shrine enclosure and 
Sumiyoshi Park, adjoining the shrine, are worth visiting. 


_ Excursions from Osaka 

-TAKARAZUKA, the best pleasure regott in itlne vicinity 
of Osaka, is reached from Osaka (Umeda Station) by private 
electric train in 46 minutes, and renowned as a hot-spring 
resort. The great attraction of Takarazuka is the Recrea- 
tion and Opera House, containing three big theaters, where 
operatic performances are given by girl players every day. 
The Takarazuka Hotel has good accommodations for a week- 
end, and for amusements there is the Takarazuka Katka, 
the largest dance hall in Japan. 

GOLF COURSES: Ibaraki (18 héles)-: mins. by motor- 
ear from Ibaraki Station on the Tokaido Line; Takarazuka 
(18 holes) about one mile from Takarazuka Hotel. 

BASEBALL AND OTHER SPORTS GROUNDS: Around 
Osaka there are many excellent sports grounds, easily 
reached by different lines. Among them are the Koshien 
Stadium (accommodating 100,000 spectators) on the Han- 
shin Electric Railway, and the Nishinomiya Stadium 
(accommodating 55,000) on the Keihanshin Kyuko Electric 
Railway. 

WAKAYAMA (pop. 191,337), about one out from Osaka 
ees electric train, was the castle town of a feudal 
or 

SHIRAHAMA and YUSAKI SPAS, 2% hrs. from Walka- 
yama by rail, are situated picturesquely on a scenic bay. 

WAKANOURA and SHIN (NEW) WAKANOURA are 
fashionable seaside resorts. Kimiidera Temple, dedicated 
to the Goddess of Mercy, is noted for its: perfect view of 

akanoura. 
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MT. KOYA (alt. 2,832 ft.) reached from Osaka (Namp, 
Station) by private electric train in about two and a hajs 
hours, is celebrated for the great monastery, founded jy 
91¢ A.D. by the, renowned Shingon Buddhist saint, Kobo. 
Daishi. Though fires have often ravaged the monastery. 
there are still about 30 temples remaining with many treas- 
ures and monuments. The holy place 1s visited yearly by 
about a million pilgrims. 


KOBE 


Kobe (pop. 804,773), eight hours and AQ minutes from 
Tokyo (by limited express from Tokyo to Osaka), and one 
hour and a half from Kyoto by ordinary express, is one of 
the largest and oldest ports in Japan, offering facilities to 
ocean-going and coastal ships. About midway between 
Tokyo and Shimonoseki, the port city 1s frequently served 
by national railway trains and private suburban electric 
trains. vas 3 
Hotels in and around Kobe: Fuji Hotel (at. Yamamoto- 
dori, Kobe), Kokusai Hotel (at Ashiya); Koshien, Hotel (at 
Naruo), Maiko Villa (at Maiko), Oriental Hotel (at Kaigan- 
dori, Kobe), Pine-crest Hotel (at Nishinomiya), Rokkosan 
Hotel (on Mt. Rokko), Takarazuka Hotel (at Takarazuka). 

Places of Interest in and around Kobe 

MOTOMACHI STREET is the best place for shopping. 

NUNOBIKI WATERFALLS are on a thickly-wooded hill 
and are a favorite objective of people’s outings. 

SUWAYAMA PARK, on the hillside close to the Tor 
Road, commands a charming view of the city and the Inland 
Sea. : 

SUMANO-URA PARK, overlooking Awaji Island beyond 
the Akashi Channel, commands a fine view and is particu- 
larly good for bathing. 

MT. ROKKO, the highest peak at the back of the city, is 
reached by one-hour drive through beautiful valleys, and 
commands. a fine view of Kobe and Osaka Ba 

MT. MAYA, one of the highest peak % ko range 
is noted for a popular temple bre uate s of the Rokko ra re 
Mother of Gautama Buddha. ADAMS Paiva eu 


ARIMA SPA (alt. 1,197 ft.) is reached from Kobe in 50 
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minutes by private electric train. There are many gooq 


Japanese inns. 
SUMA, MAIKO, and AKASHI: The western outskiri¢ 
f the Akashi Channe} 


of Kobe, stretching along the shore 0 Kash; 
are noted for their delightful scenery and historic associa- 
tions. A delightful motorcar trip can be made to these 
seaside resorts over a well-paved road. Akashi park, cover- 
ing an area of 146 acres, is claimed to be one of the most 
scenic spots in the district. Natural forest and lawn sur- 
round the gourd-shaped pond, and a drive around it is par- 


ticularly delightful. 
FROM TOKYO TO KYOTO VIA THE JAPAN SEA SIDE 


Between Tokyo and Kyoto there are two main routes: 
the shorter is via Yokohama, Atami and Nagoya, and the 
longer is via the Japan Sea side. Below are briefly de- 
scribed famous places of tourist interest along the latter 
route. > | 

JOSHIN-ETSU-KOGEN NATIONAL PARK (area, 394,- 
449 acres) covers a mountainous part of central Japan 
where there are such notec tourist resorts as Shiga Heights, 
Karuizawa, and Sugadaira Plateau. 

KARUIZAWA, three hours and 43 minutes by semi- 
express train from Ueno Station, Tokyo, is a summer resort 
(alt. 3,200 feet) which has an invigorating air, attractive 
scenery, various sports facilities, and Western-style hotels 
(Green Hotel, Mampei Hotel, Mikasa Hotel, Park Hotel). 

Near Karuizawa are situated MT. ASAMA (alt. 8,334 
feet), an active volcano, and KUSATSU HOT SPRINGS well 
known for its “Time Bath.” In the Time Bath, the hot 
spring water has so high a temperature that the bathers 
follow the command of the bath-master, shouting a_ set 
_ phrase loudly in unison to make themselves bear the ordeal 
of bathing in the bath. 

To the southeast of Kusatsu, four hours by bus, is 
situated IKAO HOT SPRINGS (alt. 2.800 feet) which is 
another summer resort provided with the Hashimoto Hotel 
and good Japanese inns. 

_ NAGANO (pop. 101,426), five hours and a half by sem- 
express train from Ueno Station, Tokyo, is a center ° 
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culture in the mountainous Dart of central Ja 

w pan, and is 
noted for the Zenkoji Temple, one of the largest and oldest 
Buddhist temples in the country. 


In the environs of Nagano there are the following three 
famous tourist resorts: 

SHIGA HEIGHTS, about one and a half hours from 
Nagano, attracts holiday-makers throughout the year, for 
this place is cool in summer, and in winter it turns into a 
paradise for skiers. Hote] Shiga Heights, Kambayashi Hote] 
and Japanese inns are available there and in the nearby 
hotsprings. | ) | 

JAPAN ALPS NATIONAL PARK (area, 419,514 acres) 
has about forty mountains more than 8,000 feet high. The 
center of the park is KAMIKOCHI HOT SPRINGS, a sum- 
mer resort at an altitude of about 5,000 feet above sea level, 
which is reached in two hours and a half from Matsumoto 
Station, accessible from Shinjuku Station, Tokyo, in five 
hours and a half. The Kamikochi Imperial Hotel and 
Japanese inns are found along the limpid stream of Azusa 
at Kamikochi. oles 

LAKE NOJIRI (10.5 miles in circumference), about one 
hour from Nagano, nestles among the mountains and appeals 
to people who like unsophisticated resorts. Nojiriko Hotel. 
_ AKAKURA HOT SPRINGS, about one and a half hours 
from Nagano, is situated on the slope of Mt. Myoko, and is 
worth visiting for summering, skiing, or for merely relaxing 
from busy city life. Akakura Kanko Hotel and Japanese 
inns are available at the scenic spots, 

TOYAMA (pop. 154,484), one of the largest cities along 
the Japan Sea, is reached from Ueno Station, Tokyo, in 
about nine and a half hours by semi-express via Nagano 
and Naoetsu. It has long been, and still is, noted for its 
Production of patent medicines. 

KANAZAWA (pop. 252,017), about one and a half hours 
by train to the west of Toyama, owes its popularity to the 
beautiful Kenroku Park and to its products such as ceramics 
and lacquer ware. 

_ Among the mountains near Kanazawa there are Yama- 
naka, Yamashiro and other famous hot springs with excel- 
lent Japanese inns, 
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[HEIJI TEMPLE, one hour an 
eer train from Kanatsu Abahicne tieroern by private 
fukui, is one of the largest’ Buddhist ahaa and 
paving many magnificent buildings, one of which e Japan, 
ing accommodations for more than 4 thousand a sleep- 
_ FUKUI (pop. 100,691) is a traditional center a ni i 
_~ sayon Weaving industry. and 








INLAND SEA NATIONAL PARK AND ITS ENVIRONS 


THE INLAND SEA (Seto. Naikai) is a winding stretch of 
water, 250 miles long from Awaji Island on the east to 
___ Shimonoseki on the west. Glimpses from the train give 
little idea of the romantic beauty of this waterway, which 
can best be seen by making a trip through it by steamer. 
The Osaka-Beppu steamship route, via Kobe and Takamatsu, 
is highly recommended for the full enjoyment of the pic- 
turesque views of the Sea. The most scenic part of the Sea, 
including Shodoshima Island, is known as Inland Sea 
National Park. } ) 

The principal cities on the northern coast of the Inland 
Sea between Kobe and Shimonoseki are Okayama and Hiro- 
, shima. ee ares ie Sor. | | 
OKAYAMA (pop. .162,904; two hours and 50 minutes by 
express to the west. of Kobe) has one of the best parks in 

Japan, known as. Korakuen, and the Field Station ofthe 
_ dapan Institute belonging to the University of Michigan, 
Ts A... | 


id Pel - 


HIROSHIMA (pop. 285,712; about three hours and a half 
___ by express to the west of Okayama), which was completely 
destroyed: by an atomic bomb on August 6, 1946, has since 
~ been busy rehabilitating, and moreover, pushing its Peace 
_ City Construction’ project on a large scale. 

es In the center of the atomic explosion stands the Peace 
_ Tower, *warning all human beings not to ignore the lesson 
™ el hima. A small museum nearby has photos and 
_ Telies of the explosion. dias 
On Hijiyama hill on the northeast of the city es 
eg ating pom? Casualties Comission wpe Sutin oe oie 
ees to physical effects of the atomic exp 


Pe eae Ople 7 . . ex losion, 
eo ble who were in the city at the moment of the exp 
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MIYAJIMA (Shrine Island), one of the “Scenic Trio of 
Japan,” which is reached from Hiroshima in less than an 
hour by train and ferry (Miyajima-guchi Station to the 
island), is about 19 miles in circumference, and is. noted for 
its Itsukushima Shrine. Japanese inns are availablexon the 
island. 

The Shrine consists of the Main Shrine and several sub- 
sidiary shrines, all connected by broad corridors or galleries, 
which stretch over the sea on both sides of the shrine, so 
that when the tide is coming in, the shrine looks as if it 
were floating on the water. There are many bronze and 
stone lanterns within the shrine, in the galleries and along 
the sides, and in the precincts. The huge, wooden tori 
(gate), rising out of the sea some 58 ft., differs from the 
usual tori? in the form of its pillars. Sacred dances are per- 
formed by shrine maidens for a fixed offering to the shrine. 
Tame deer wander freely about the precincts. 

Mt. Misen, the highest point on the island (alt. 1,790 ft.) 
ean be climbed on foot in less than two hours. A splendid 
view may be obtained from the summit. 

A tour of the Island, by motorlaunch in about two hours, 
makes a very interesting excursion. ) 

SHIMONOSEKI (pop. 193,572) lies at the southwestern 
extremity of Honshu (Main Island) and holds, with Moji 
on the opposite coast, the key to the western gateway of the 
Inland Sea, forming an important railway and steamer 
center. | 

From Ogori Station on the way from Hiroshima to Shimo- 
noseki a side trip may be made to the CHOMONKYO 
GORGE and from Asa Station, to the SHUHODO CAVE, the 

latter being the second largest stalactite cave in the world. 


KYOTO TO SHIMONOSEKI BY SAN-IN LINE 


The Japan Sea side between Kyoto and Shimonoseki has 
the following places of interest: 

AMANOHASHIDATE, reached from Kyoto by train in 
about four hours, is noted for its two-mile, pine-clad sand 
bar, 100 to 300 feet wide, which juts out into Miyazu Bay: 
The best view of it is obtained when it is seen from a height, 
from between one’s legs; it looks as if it were a brids® 
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ended in the air. Hence the y 
a arally meaning “Heavenly Bridge,” hia 

KINOSAKI, reached in about four hours b 
gsaka, is & hot-spring resort with good J Wiens 4 mia tt 

pAISEN NATIONAL PARK (area. 30 nae inns. — 
named after Mt. Daisen (5,658 ft. above sea devals Metis “i 
the main attraction of the park, Halfway up the sak as a 
stands the Daisenji Temple, founded in 718. At sas a 
of its prosperity, Daisen is said to have had more dies 200 
temples and mountain monasteries. From the foot of Mt 
Daisen to the temple is an easy ascent, a motorbus being 
available, but from there to the top is a severe climb. and 
although the distance is only 4 miles, it takes nearly 3 hrs. 
In summer Daisen attracts a vast number of pilgrims and 
mountaineers, and in winter the slopes afford good skiing 
grounds. Access: Four hours and 48 minutes by ordinary 
train to the west of Kinosaki. 

MATSUE (pop. 74,018) is reached from Osaka (not from 
Kyoto) by express in about five hours and a half and is the 
place where Lafcadio Hearn, author of many books on 
Japan, first taught English in Japan. 
 IZUMO TAISHA SHRINE, about 40 minutes by train to 
the west of Matsue, is one of the oldest shrines in Japan. 
The present building dates from 1874 and represents the 


nohashidate, 


: oldest style of shrine structure in Japan. 
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, pilgrimage. They make a round of 8 

Ban island, all associated with a 
= "shi (774-835). “asees 
Access to Shikoku: Takamatsu and Matsuyama a ew 
main entrances to Shikoku from other parts oy ueue 


SHIKOKU 


Shikoku, the fourth largest of Japanese islands, faces the 
Inland Sea on the north and the Pacific Ocean on the south, 
and has a network of railroads, motor roads and electric 


car lines which cover all the places of tourist interest. 
 Shikoku’s main products include salt, hand-made paper, 


‘Nee and fish. — a land of 


To ardent believers of Buddhism, Shikoku is 
8 temples scattered all 


Buddhist saint, Kobo- 


To Takamatsu: A ferry run by the National Railways 35 
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Seat ere —— 
available from Uno (time required, one hour and jo 
minutes), 45 minutes by express from Okayama. Fron 
Osaka, a private company’s steamship on the Osaka-Beppy 
line gets to Takamatsu in eight hours and a half; from 
Beppu by the same line in about ten hours. 

To Matsuyama: In addition to the above-mentioned 
Osaka-Beppu line which has Takahama in the city of Matsu- 
yama among its ports of call, a steamship comes to Taka- 
hama regularly from Ujina (time required being about four 
hours), 20 minutes by rail to the south of Hiroshima. 

TAKAMATSU (pop. 124,545). has the famous Ritsurin 
Park laid out in the traditional Japanese style of gardening. 

YASHIMA is a narrow peninsula to the east of Taka- 
matsu and commands a fine view of the Inland Sea. 

SHODOSHIMA ISLAND, 37.6 miles in circumference, is 
off the port of Takamatsu Bid |: is noted for the beautiful 
scenery of Mt. Kankakei. 

KOTOHIRA SHRINE, one hour by Brivate electric train 
from Takamatsu, has magnificent old buildings which are 
reached by a long flight of stone ae flanked on both sides 
by souvenir stores. 

TOKUSHIMA (pop. 121,416), at the eastern ead of 
Shikoku Island, has skilled makers of Awa Ningyo, a special 
type of doll used for the puppet play, whose arms, hands, 
feet, legs, teeth, neck and tongue are so made as to be ma- 
nipulated by means of strings. 

NARUTO CHANNEL, 5,600 feet wide, between Shikoku 
and Awaji Island, is most worth visiting in spring when the 
water in the Inland Sea flows out into the Pacific through 
this channel with the utmost velocity because of the flood- 
tide, forming numerous whirlpools of scenic beauty. 

DOGO HOT SPRINGS, 20 minutes by tram from Matsu- 
yama, is one of the oldest and most prosperous spas in 
Japan. | 
sj SOCH (oop. 163, eh as penne ong a eel ie a 
It faces a scenic ba : Pavone mounnere Sal 

y, and, together with all its environs: 


boats of Tosa Inu, a stud breed : fowls 
are also kept by so ‘ of dog. Long-tailed 


me bird-lo n as 
long as 20 feet. vers; their tails are ofte 
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ae 
KYUSHY 


Situated closest to the Contin | 
ynder the influence of Asiatie and hat Asi 
than the rest of Japan, and even ; Dean 
papen oy closed to foreign trade, 
coast of the island remained open, 
that Kyushu of old was the vratewa, 

Today, however, this sort of 


Tokyo. Yet Kyushu, especially the northern part of the 
island, has been developed ag highly as in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama and Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe districts. Traffic by rail- 
road and airplane between Tokyo and Kyushu is heavy and 
convenient; SO much so indeed that tourist resorts in Kyushu 
attract visitors from the capital, as well as from other parts 
of the country. And many and attractive are those resorts. 
Below are given some of the best known. | 
Along the Nagasaki Line (Moji to Nagasaki) and its 
branches are situated the following places worth visiting: 
MOJI (pop. 124,399) is a busy center of transportation 
on land and sea, forming a gateway to the island of Kyushu. 
FUKUOKA (pop. 892,649), reached from Moji by express 
train in one hour and 41 minutes, is the largest commercial 
center in Kyushu, and is well known for the production of 
silk fabrics and dolls. The railway station in the city is 
named Hakata Station, instead of Fukuoka Station. Hotels: 
Kyoshintei Hotel and Fukuoka Gajoen Hotel. — | 
_KARATSU (pop, 51,820), one hour and 40 minutes by 
train from Fukuoka, is a seaside summer resort of scenic 
beauty with its long Niji-no-Matsubara (Rainbow Pine- 
grove) and Kagamiyama Hill. Karatsu Seaside Hotel is on 
the beach. | | 
- TAKEO; about three hours by express 
hot-spring resort. 
_ ARITA, 30 minutes by expres 
One of the largest and oldest cen 


d, Kyushy Came 


It can therefore. be said 
y for foreign cultures, 
gateway has Shifted to 


from Moji, is a 


s to the west of Takeo, 1s 
ters of the ceramic manu- 
wn and its environs 


facturing industry in Japan. In this e asha, Fukagawa, 
are such famous ceramic companies aS KOPAalio’™ 
mMaemon and Kakiemon. acres)1s"2 


UNZEN NATIONAL PARK (area, 82,186 
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Petrified lava beds 
on Mt. Aso. 
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Kagoshima’s boast: her daughter 


and her turnips. 





A Hakata doll, famous 
product of Fukuoka. 





ferry is available for Misgumi, 
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Nagasaki across a bay. The sai Ninsula to . 


; Nn the 
ejuster Of hot springs (alt. 2 40 Picea Of the pat of 


Hotel, as well as by many Jap 
. To visit the Park, buses are ; 

) ava 

_ Station, 40 minutes by express to the a aa 
direct from Nagasaki. A £00d motorbug aliinba, Rey or 
' Park, via Obama Hot Springs and then goes down to Shi the 
bara on the eastern side of the peninsula, where a a 
Bi within an h ? ° . 
of Kumamoto. ours train ride 


NAGASAKI (pop. 241,688), six hours by express train 
from Moji, is the oldest trade port in Japan dating from 
1570. During World War II this port town was damaged by 
an atomic bomb, but now most of it has been restored to its 
former condition. | 

As far back as the middle of the 16th century, Portu- 
guese, Spanish and Dutch ships came to Nagasaki for trad- 
ing purposes, and even when the Tokugawa Shogunate 
closed Japan’s doors to foreign trade, this port was allowed 
as an exception to continue its trade with various countries 
= abroad:. | 
= It was also in Nagasaki that Christianity was preached 


A _by Francis Xavier, a Spanish missionary who won a number 


' of Japanese believers to this religion. ! 
3 Because of these facts, Nagasaki has many eons 
historical interest, of which the following ate se merit 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, at Oura, W ae gee 
oldest of its kind in Japan, being built in ae = nich 
destroyed by the atomic bomb during a heiaph 
Completely destroyed another church a Fval on October 1, 
SUWA SHRINE, on a hill, holds its 0500F tle “Dragon 
and 9 on a large scale, of which 4 Pa Se outstanding 
ance” and a palanquin procession sit ee hanya tree 
attractions, In the shrine precincts ~~ yi é! 
Planted by General and Mrs. Grant W aa of tne 
City in 1897, and stone slabs to the mem 
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physician Dr. Siebold, who introduced to Japan the study of 
Western medicine, and of other foreigners historically 
associated with Nagasaki. 

SOFUKUJI TEMPLE is popularly known as “Chinese 
Temple” because of its Chinese-style structures. 

SASEBO (pop. 194,453), about one hour by train to the 
west of Arita, is a port city. 

Along the Nippo Line (Moji to Kagoshima, via Beppu, 
Oita: and Miyazaki) are the following places of tourist 
interest: 

YABAKEI reached from Nakatsu Station, which is one 
hour and 20 minutes by express from Moji, is noted for its 
gorge scenery and Buddhist temples. 

BEPPU (pop. 93,033), about three hours by express train 
from Moji; 21 hours and a half by steamship from Osaka 
via the Inland Sea, is the largest hot-spring resort in 
Kyushu. Facing a scenic bay in the Inland Sea, the city 
has the “Sand Baths,” in which people half bury themselves 
in the sand on the beach where hot-spring water gushes out, 
and a series of “Hells” in the suburbs which include boiling 
ponds of hot-spring water and bubbling mud. 

Kamenoi Hotel and many good Japanese inns are avail- 
able, t | 

MIYAZAKI (pop. 108,448) is famous for the shrine 
named after it, which is one of the oldest of the kind in 
Japan. In the suburbs of the city are: AOSHIMA ISLAND, 
where betel-nut palmtrees and other tropical plants grow 
thickly, and UTO SHRINE which stands in a stone cave 
125 feet by 96 feet and 17 feet high, 

KIRISHIMA NATIONAL PARK (area, 33,277 acres), in 
the southern province of Kyushu, is covered with high 
mountains of legendary fame, among which are found hot- 
spring resorts, such as Kirishima Spa, and ancient shrines. 
In spring many parts of the mountains. are beautifully 
decorated with azaleas in bloom. 

KAGOSHIMA (pop. 229,462), four hours by ordinary 
train from Miyazaki; nine hours and 12 minutes by express 
from Moji via Kumamoto, faces Sakurajima Island across 
ip va pellet pemeiaelsy) it was: here that Takamori 

: , Who rendered a great service for the real- 
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ization of the Meiji Restoration in 1868, was born Heagraca 
‘ kl e ) ; and 
wae ark | 
Along the Hon Line (Kumamoto to Oita), 99 m; 
KUMAMOTO (pop. 267,506) is the » 32 miles: 


] vier 
Kyushu, and 1s connected with Oita o argest city in central 


ee ; n th 
the Hohi Line which passes through the vel iege pel Abad 


ee 167,607 weren), 50 National Park 
In olden times Mt. Aso erupted, and the largest crat 
in the world (more than 70 miles in circumference) bas 
formed. Today, surrounded bya range of mountains, it has 
become farmland for cultivating rice-plants and vegetables: 
the railroad passes through it. But one of the mountains, 
Nakadake, is still active, and its crater can be seen ftom 
its edge without any danger. Motorbuses are available to 
this spot from Bochu Station on the Hohi Line, two hours 
from Kumamoto, and three hours from Oita. Aso Kanko 
Hotel near the crater has Western-style accommodations. 


NORTH JAPAN 


Besides the Nikko National Park mentioned before, there 
are many other places of tourist interest in the district to 
the north of Tokyo. Below are given a few of those most 
worth visiting. poss 

Along the Tohoku Line (Tokyo to Aomori) : 

FUKUSHIMA (pop. 93,435), about five hours and a half 
by express from Ueno Station, Tokyo, is noted for collecting 
large quantities of cherries from the environs and shipping 
them to Tokyo and other large cities. 

SENDAI (pop. 341,685), one hour and a half by express 
to the north of Fukushima, is the cultural center ot north 
Japan. Tohoku University, one of the oldest and best 1n 
Japan, ig situated there. The Joban Line that comes si 
Tokyo along the Pacific coast has its terminus in cas aah 

MATSUSHIMA (Pine Islands), 47 minutes by pera 
train from Sendai, is one of Japan’s scenic subhe pale 
humerous islands of various shapes and sizes 8¢a ye aged 
Matsushima Bay, each island being le ae going 
roctled pine-trees, A motor-bod bese are situated the 


Park Hotel and Japanese inns. 
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TOWADA NATIONAL PARK (area, 105,911 acres) ha, 
in its center Lake Towada which is reached in two hours ang 
20 minutes by bus from Furumaki Station, accessible from 
Sendai by express in six hours and 20 minutes. Except in 
the snow-bound season, another bus route to this lake from 
Aomori is available. Situated at an altitude of 1,353 feet 
above sea level, the lake is the largest mountain lake in 
Japan, measuring five miles by 6.2 miles, and has facilities 
for boating and trout-fishing...On the northern side of the 
lake there are high mountains and rustic hotsprings, and 
on the eastern side the Oirase River takes its rise in the 
lake and flows toward the Pacific, having a garden-like 
beauty all along the course. Towada Hotel. 

AOMORI (pop. 106,417); two. hours and 20 minutes by 
express from Furumaki, is the terminus of all the railroads 
coming from the south, and at the same time forms the 
starting point for Hokkaido-bound ferries run by the 
National Railways. 

Along the Joban Line (Tokyo to Sendai), about 224.5 
miles: 

ABIKO, 45 minutes by rail from Ueno Station, Tokyo, 
has an 18-hole golf course. , as | Bs 

MITO (pop. 67,168), about two hours by express from 
Ueno Station, Tokyo, is noted for its plum-tree park. 

Other places of note in north Japan: : 

OKINAJIMA, about six hours by train from Ueno 
Station, Tokyo, via Koriyama, is the place where the late 
Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, one of the greatest Japanese scientists, 
was born. His house, together with some of his personal 
belongings, is preserved there for visitors to see. 

WAKAMATSU (pop. 62,228), 50 minutes by train to the 
west of Okinajima, produces, among other things, large 
candles beautifully decoratd with pictures, 

HIGASHIYAMA HOT SPRINGS, 20 minutes by bus from 
Wakamatsu, is the largest and most prosperous of its kind 
in north Japan. | 
 HIROSAKT (pop. 65,597), about one hour by express from 
Aomori, has a feudal castle, the beauty of which is much 
enhanced in the cherry blossom season in April. 
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Enjoying the sight at Matsushima, famous island resort. 


Celebrating the Tanabata Festival in Sendai. 
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A peaceful view of lovely Lake Towada. 


The Noma-Oi Festival, re-enacting an ancient battle scene. 
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HOKKAIDO 


Compared with other parts of Japan, Hokkaido is less 
populous, has larger-scale landscapes, and is blessed with 
richer natural resources. As far back as 1872, the method 
of bringing waste land under cultivation was introduced 
there by Mr. Horace Capron, an American agricultural 
technician, and eight years later, when Japan had no rail- 
road except the Tokyo-Osaka section, a train began to be 
operated between Sapporo and Otaru, two important cities 
on the northern side of the island. 

To travelers, Hokkaido is an ideal haven of rest from the 
_ strain of busy city life, as well as from the heat of summer. 

There they have a wide variety of places and things to see, 
such as scenic mountains and lakes, Ainu villages, trappist 
monasteries, stock and dairy farms, fish markets, lumber 
plants and coal mines, some of which are peculiar to Hok- 
kaido and others on a larger scale than those in the rest 
of Japan. 

Because of its geographical situation, Hokkaido has a 
long and severe winter, from the end of November to the 
middle of March, the average temperature in January being 
21.2 degrees Fahrenheit in Sapporo and 24.6 degrees in 
Hakodate; the heaviest snowfall in Sapporo in recent year 
is 1.78 feet deep. Naturally, in winter the whole island 
has many good skiing resorts covered with powdery snow, 
ideal for skiing. 

Access: By airplane from Tokyo to Sapporo in three 
hours; by ferry from Aomori to Hakodate in four hours and 
a half. 

Places of interest along the popular tourist route in 
Hokkaido are as follows: 

HAKODATE (pop. 228,994), the main gateway to Hok- 
kaido, is the second largest city on the island and has a 

large, comma-shaped harbor. In its neighborhood there are 
_ Yunokawa Hot Springs, Trappist Monasteries for monks and 







ee OTARU (pop. 178,330), five hours and 20 minutes by ex- 
: oth from Hakodate, is the third largest city in Hokkaido 


; ~ tuns, and Onuma Park (area, about 3,400 acres, including 
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its land-looked harbor affords a safe anchor 
winter the suburbs of the city turn into a good see Egle 
GKiers, 28 well as visitors in the warm season, stay at the 
Btchuya Hotel, Hokkai Hotel and Japanese inns in the city. 

SAPPORO (pop. 318,850), six hours by express from 
Hakodate, is the political, educational and industrial center 
of Hokkaido. . Historically, the city was laid out in 1817 on 
an American plan by Mr. Horace Capron, mentioned above, 
and for this reason it now has wide boulevards intersecting 
each other at right angles and lined with the prefectural 
government office, the municipal office, the Sapporo Grand 
Hotel, department stores, and the Nakajima Park. 

In the vicinity of Sapporo there are Mt. Okura, where 
skiing can be.best enjoyed in winter, and the JOZANKEI 
HOT SPRINGS which, reached in about one hour by electric 
train, is. a secluded place along a beautiful valley with a 
large outdoor hotspring pool and good Japanese inns. 

SHIRAOI, about two hours by semi-express from Sapporo 
via Chitose and Tomakomai, is an.Ainu village where the 
aborigines live in accordance with old manners and. customs. 

NOBORIBETSU HOT SPRINGS, the largest of the kind 
in Hokkaido, is reached in 17 minutes. by bus from Nobori- 
betsu Station which is within a twenty-minute ride by 
express to the west of Shiraoi. Nestling among high moun- 
tains, this resort has various kinds of abundant. hot-spring 
water gushing out close to each other, these being utilized 
for bathing at the Noboribetsu. Grand Hotel. 

MURORAN (pop. 110,443), about 40 minutes by express 
to the east of Noboribetsu Station, is a port city as impor- 
tant as Otaru and Hakodate. 

LAKE TOYA (25 miles in circumference) is reached in 
30 minutes by bus from Abuta Station which is within a 
two-hour train ride to the east of Muroran. This lake, to- 
gether with Lake Shikotsu and the above-mentioned Jozankei 
and Noboribetsu Hot Springs, and their environs, forms the 
SHIKOTSU TOYA NATIONAL PARK (area, 243,799 acres). 
The highest mountain in this national park is popularly 
Known as Ezo-Fuji because of its similarity in shape to Mt. 
Fuji to the west of Tokyo. The view of this mountain seen 


across Lake Toya is.magnificent. 
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ah j t in Hokkaido: 

Other places of interes 

ASAHIGAWA (pop. 123,238), about three hours Bi 
press from Sapporo, is situated in the central part of eee 
kaido and forms an important center of transportation ai 
industry. The Asahigawa Hokkai Hotel and Japanese hi 


are available there. 

DAISETSUZAN NATIONAL PARK (area, 573,120 acres) 
‘< a series of high mountains (the highest being Mt. Asahj 
at an altitude of 7,560 feet) which, forming the “roof of 
Hokkaido”, have among them deep, rocky gorges and 
canyons, and hot springs (Sounkyo being the most noted 
hot spring). Some of the mountains are covered with snow 
all the year round, and in winter all of them turn into a 
veritable paradise for skiers. In the warm season the 
mountain sides are attractively decorated with various kinds 
of alpine flowers, which make a striking contrast to a vast 
stretch of virgin forests. 2 

SOUNKYO HOT SPRINGS are reached from Asahigawa 
by motor-car within two hours during the period from the 
early part of May to the latter part of November. During 
the rest of the year the road is blocked with snow. Good 
Japanese inns are providéd there and at other hot springs 
in the national park. 

AKAN NATIONAL PARK (area, 216,216 acres) occupies 
the eastern part of Hokkaido and presents grand volcanic 
contours that deserve world-wide attention. Unlike the 
above-mentioned Daisetsuzan National Park, this park 
is blessed with a few large lakes of volcanic origin, the 
largest being Lake Kutcharo (30 miles in circumference). 
The second largest lake, Akan (15 miles in circumference) 
attracts visitors for these three main reasons: first, because 
it is abundantly stocked with trout easy to fish; second, 
because it has green, ball-like mosses called “marimo” 
which are perfectly spherical and the like of which is found 
nowhere else except in some lakes of Switzerland and 
shennan ae there are Ainu villages around it. 
(Male Akan) and WeiAtan a  eeatains Sopa 
wétivel SOnerbP tie e-Akan (Female Akan), the latter beIn’ 
via Bihoro which is opens Reutae to this national park ” 

n 18 reached in six hours and 15 minutes DY 
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semi-express from Asahigawa; the route from Bihoro to 
Lake Kutcharo is covered by bus except in the snowy season. 
KUSHIRO (pop. 93,357), reached from Sapporo by ex- 
press in about 11 hours.via Iwamizawa, Takikawa, Furano 
and Obihiro, is a port noted for the export of timber. 
NEMURO (pop. 27,222), about four hours and a half by 
ordinary train from Kushiro, is at the eastern end of 
Hokkaido and has a long history as a center of the fishing 
industry. 
WAKKANAI (pop. 34,529) is_at the northern end of 
Hokkaido, but its port is not ice-bouhd even in the depth 





JAPANESE PROVERBS 


The first line is the original, the second the literal translation, and 
the third the nearest equivalent in English proverbs. 


Ame futte jt katamaru. 
Ground hardens after rainfall. 
After rain comes fair weather. 
Baka to hasami wa tsukaiyo. 
Fools and scissors need nice handling. 3 
- Praise a fool, and you may make him useful. _ 
Deru kugi ‘wa WAT ON. ak * 
A nail that sticks out is struck in. 
Envy follows good fortune. 3 
Hana yori dango. 
Sweetened dumplings rather than flowers. 
Bread is better than the songs of birds. 


Issun no mushi nimo gobu no tamashii. Ra ee 
No worm is so small but has a soul half as large. 
Even a fly has its,spleen. ) | 


Itumo yanagi no shita ni dojo wa inai. 4 
The loach does not stay always under the willow-tree. 
A fox is not caught twice in the same snare. 


Katinu ni teo kamareru. 
To have one’s hand bitten by his own pet dog. 
Caress your dog and he’ll spoil your clothes. 


Kyuso neko o hamu. oe 
A cornered rat dares to bite a cat. 
A stag at bay is a dangerous enemy. 


Nagai mono niwa makareyo. 
Let a long object wind you around. 
Kings have long arms. 


. Nai sode wa furenu. . 
No sleeves, no swinging. 
Of nothing comes nothing. 
Nikai kara megusurt. 
Administering eye-lotion from the second floor. 
Fanning the sun with a peacock’s feather. 
FS RU ror oe en eee ae ree 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICS 


The following tables of statistics are from the Japan 
Statistical Yearbook for 1951 which was edited by the 
Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office. 


JAPAN’S AREA 
(in square miles) 





Hokkaido: Sess Ses ees 30,433.30 
Honsht ss es es aa 88,919.35 
SHIKOKU. os Si Ga ee eee ee 7,246.01 
Ryushi 8 eee ee 15,744.37 

TODAL © Coemane: court 142,343.04 

POPULATION 
(1) Total Number of Population: 

Year Population 
1920 (Ochi Tatas et 55,391,481 
1930 (Oct. I)........ L Shoamteeed due cto 63,872,496 
1940 (Oct. dT). 3. se eo: {2oviee 
1945 (Nov. l1)...-- KOR ade TONER Ba 71,998,104 
1950 (Oct. 1)... seen eeee eee Rag RR ce Bl ASS 


(2) Prefectures having the density of more than 500 persons 
per square kilometer (as of Oct. 1, 1950): 


Prefecture Density 
SEOKYO. <. ocr geudteo Rink Caw Dhehae cok ON 3,091 
CRA Ka ee as Te ee. i 2,126 
Kanagawa ora.) avin en Nea 1,054 
Fukuokas 608 c te) aap ann ania "720 
Aichix Sate. ae eee el cess 22682 
Saitama {ooo a ic Ae ee 564 ° 
Kagawa: ee. eee ae pe ms 508 
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(3) Cities having a population of more than 500,000 (as of 
Oct. 1, 1950): 


City Population 
Tokyo (Tokyo Proper of 23 wards)....... 5,385,071 
fe) = SARs ho 7 Fs HENS 1,956,136 
Kygi@e ..: BGh AGL ee 1,101,854 
Nawoye ne FU eel, 1,030,635 
VoCOnaE a Mes Beret 951,189 
KObeke en aR oe sah 765,435 
- (4) Births, death, marriages and divorces: 
Year Births Deaths Marriages Divorces 
99958 322 TiS 29} 1,152,371 551,032 47,721 
1942 .... 2,216,271] 1,157,845 — 671,680 - — 45,529 
1930 .... 2,356,856 908,801 -- 717,069 83,864 


STATURE AND WEIGHT BY AGE (in 1949) 


Age Male Female 
= Stature . Weight Stature Weight. 
ae (cm.) (kg.) (cm.) (kg.) 
LD rs Fer 126.0 25.5] 125.8 25.53 
2 eee 161.2 54.57 ph = R02 
B1AQ Hiss =. 160.3 54.56 148.6 49.53 
51-60! 5s 157.5 b2c0z 145.5 46.66 
TOKYO RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
(July, 1914=100) 
1935 1940 1945 1950 
Foods (42 items):. © —— —— £92 vex ar dQ, 754 
Cloths (20 items)... —— —— 347 28,139 
Fuel & lighting 
(Gafems): .) cata a —-- 489 31,214 
Others*(32tems).. ari ——- 522 36,348 
Average (100 items) 151.6 259.7... 472.4 36,608 
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MONTHLY HOUSEHOLD INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
(in yen) 
(1) In all cities: 
1948 1949 1950 
Total income ...... 10,883 13,258 15,966 
(Households 2,051 2,265 2,391) 
Total expenditure... 8,/80 11,885 12,004 
(Households 5,118 5,279 4°918) 


NOTE: Total expenditure includes taxes, fees and savings. 


(2) In Tokyo (Average of 1950): 


Totakincomeés gas... eee ee be REE ES 17,775 
(The Survey was made about 526 households.) 
Total expenditure. ...14,153, including the following: 

(The Survey was made about 887 households.) 


Foods and drinks .......-- Sa er Pele 
Housing SS aS a ee o. ee 000 
Clothinigtgie) ose ee SRS NS S Sa ee 1,657 
Light and fuelo.......00.s 6. eee eee eee 666 
Were aes a ee ES owe 3,089 
Taxes, Fees and savings ........--. +... sees. 1133 


ESOME TAXES (in fet) 


Tax amount Ratio of tax amount 


eee Tax-payers _ per capita to gross income 
1940 ..... AEC 9,000 te 2 OZTR? 9.4 
1945 S55. es: 11,569,859 32] 12.8 
LOnI Se . 12,683,000 © 20,248 12.0 


ESTABLISHMENTS AND LABOR FORCE 
(as of July 1, 1951) © 


Establishments Workers 


Agriculture it ts Ne PO at RE 6,586 75 895 
Forestry and hunting... 8,584 50,690 
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. i errr ks ttt 
Establishments Workers 
FISHELY eres her eee. 1,280 54,163 
Mining? iss, 7,656 578,097 
Qi clach 12 cE SEER 206,172 1,150,616 
Manufacturing industries.. 595,470 5,542,541 
Whole and retail trade.... 1,438,983 4,106,235 
Finance and insurance .... 55,440 812,066 
We Stake Cs bk 8,551 29,675 
Transportation, communica- 
tion and other public 
PECL PRET RGSS So Sa 100,721 1,790,744 
Bevis RL eS 898,349 3,337,098 
MeOta SRS eee 17,528,310 


The establishments given above include all government and private 
ones, except non-corporate establishments which are principally engaged 
in agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishery, and aqueculture, government 
and public establishments which are engaged in non-operative admin- 
istrative functions, and establishments under direct management of Allied 


Forces or a foreign power. 


PRINCIPAL FOOD PRODUCTS 


(Estimated production) 


Rice (in koku) 
Barley (Conversion into 
brown rice koku).... 
Naked barley (Conversion 
into brown rice koku) 
Wheat (Conversion into 
brown rice koku).... 
Oat & rye (Prduction in 
hoku) eS ba ar teed Fite 
Sweet potatoes | 
(in 1000 kan) ..oee. 
White potatoes 
Gin 1000 kan)....... 


1941 


3,912,801 
5,996,485 
8,958,726 
2,232,667 
1,071,269 


524,337 


1946 


55,088,171. 39,149,381 


2,963,328 
4,610,666 
5,788,995 
1,166,798 
1,039,222 


472,223 


1950 


62,553,300 


5,283,490 
6,663,792 
8,213,302 
1,781,040 
1,677,384 


651,228 





acl titi dae anne anvil DN EAB RRL 
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PRODUCTION OF COCOONS 


Total Production (in kan) 


{Gain Gt ha SR Bi ae Se eee ee 69,848,597 
[OG She 8 cs AA EOS 1 s SARS 22,569,552 
[O49 GGL}. A REIS BU ee 16,516,340 


PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS 


1941 1946 

Iron ore (in ton) ...... — 555,998 

Goal (in 1000 tons)..... 56,472 20,372 
Petroleum products 

Gn — See 1,743,239 — 216,908 


_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


we aaa me 
Machine tools (in ke.) Se 4, 965,565 
Metal production machinery 
® furnaces (in ton) ......— 33,061 
: ; (estimated) 
lochs. a OS 2,156 
Standard motors ........- ips) 85,031 
Thibes (5.28 . JARS SEASs es Se, 1,736,000 
Autos and buses Se eas 397 
Tenckss:< .: 628% ass POR. SIE 15,302 
Bicycles... . 2+. <-  eee SHE 96,000 
Rolling-stock (including converted ones 
Passenuper Cars. sh is Anh : 1,759 
CUPreight carst,0\.6. 2.050864 2.753 
Watches Rm ClOCKs SEs ke PIS SA 724,216 
Chitia aware (im ton) i. . Wades 173.608 
Electric tubes (in 1000 pieces) . 33 41] 
Cofton fabrics (in 1000 sqi yards) 241.700 
Printing paper (in 1000 aaa, 94.939 


Press roll (in 1000 pounds); . 166,524 


1950 
825,714 
38,459 


1,665,322 


1950 


a3 4,473,171 


102,742 


48,223 
276,829 
10,491,000 
12,670 
28,779 
981,000 


13293 
8,185 
2,337,026 
264,040 
116,411 
984,860 
475,928 
290,577 
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ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED 


(in million kwh.) 


Total Hydro Thermal 
ROC oR ON 24,893 19,108 5,785 
POUR KS Picks Ne 34,683 24,439 10,243 
BRE. SSP 23,181 20,648 2,533 
LGBOt. CES. aE eS 44,890 38,258 6,632 


GAS PRODUCTION AND SUPPLY 


(in 1000 cubic. meters) 


Production Supply 
ESE SRE ae 32k ass 68,386... 62,199 
PO ee eS 100,340 91,820 
is EA SSE ASSN NG eee 122,092 88,781 
1950 auas at. Fawr :1;098,6 (5: <reecret hs 963,010 


LABOR UNIONS AND THEIR MEMBERS 


Unions Membership ; 
YES Male Female ‘Total 
1948 (Jun.) .. 33,926 5,026,987 — 1,507,017 6,677,427 
1950 (Jun.) .. 29,144 4,466,917 1,304,332 5,773,908 





EDUCATION (in 1950) 


Schools Students Teachers 
Kindergartens .......... 2,100 224 653 9.445 
Elementary Schools...... 21,080 11,191,401 307,170 


Lower Secondary Schools. 12,363 D292 e010 [92,497 

Upper Secondary Schools. 2,903 1955; 118 100,995 

Universities (New system) 201 224,923 THG,I9e 
NOTE: Various schools under the old system and schools for the 


blind, the deaf and the mentally deficient are not 
included in the above figures. 
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LIBRARIES (in 1950) 


Libraries Books Attendants 
972 9,092,668" 11,487,869 


* includes the following: 8,626,974. for adults and 465,694 for children. 


-- ALLOTMENT OF PRINTING PAPER (in 1950) 


For ee Volumes Allotted - Pounds Allotted 
BGOR Sea ee es 63,151,600 _ 29,939,790 
Masavimes ot 117,122,416 << -- 56,218,760 


NOTE: Allotted copies of magazines were computed on this 
allocation basis: 1,000 copies of — size edition with 64 


pages equal 480. —— 


3 eevee MENT | FACILIT IES (in 1950) 


: - Permanent Institutes A geregate Attendants 
Theaters. 3. Br cee hiO/ 26,813,000 


Gin@mids: woe. 8] 350,108,000 
“Riaee-coOursesaws yan... ced O85 ; ae 4,789,000 
pRacyele-coursesy gaya... po AB» } Ages 12,153,000 
Others asc; tae Le, 13,861 101,797 


.. RELIGION (in 1950) 


A ffs po Reliuon: Goravalihhe | | = Believers 
panera reer e+: ejptell4 S48 GaR 499 
ILOISNY | hierar merh 107 865 mane et SA EE wh 
Christianity . . #5 woe us bee. ars 634 MIG y TROON sae a 


(Churches). ee 


Others | Utne SEG Tate ribbavas Yndisbuehia sy: 
ne WeORSE ie Mivigal, O08. :. asin 9 627,681 
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ELECTION 


(1) For members of the House of Representatives (on 
January 23, 1949): 


Male 


Female Total 
EIGCHOIS 3-8 20,060,522 22,044,778 42,105,300 
Voting ratio .... 80.7 67.9 74.0 
(2) For members of the House of Councillors (on January 
4, 1950): 
Male Female Total 
Electors 


ee 20,762,502 22,698,869 43,461,371 
Voting ratio . 


National con- 


P= StHUenCy <<. 78.1 66.7 de 
Prefectural | | 
~ constituency. . 78.2 66.7. 712.2 
(3) For members of Prefectural Assemblies (on April 30, 
1951): seyret 

He 186 ~ Male... ... Femate ss37eped Oral 
delechars fis... 21,089,911 25,149,699 44,230,610 
Voting ratio .... 84.0 81.3 $3.0 


(4) For members of City, ‘Town and Village: Assemblies 
(on April 23, 1951): 


: Males <<: Female Total 
Electors 07 210 19,187,493 20,938,345 40,125,838 
Younes Patio 3.98.40 91s] 90.9 91.0 


VOTES POLLED FOR POLITICAL PARTIES 


Party House of Representatives House of Councillors 
: ~ (Jan 23, 1949) (June 4, 1950) 
ee Py ae eR 13,402,409 18,728,751 
PUSCINOCVAtIG 7... 4.5 3,812,780 4,354,794 
Socialist 


fara lian tus 4,129,794 12,171,437 
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Kokumin-kyodo. ... 1,042,123 Ryokufukai 5,433,967 
Communist ...+-+: 9,984,771 2,971,323 
Miscellaneous ..... 9 209,336 2,259,578 
Independent ...... 9,011,306 ; 11,098,482 

eniVa lid... SeRwews 582,438 5,744,357 


NOTE: Figures for House of Councillors include both national 


and prefectural constituencies. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS (in 1951) 


(Source: Japanese National Railways) 


Length of track operated ...... — | 12,334 miles 
Total extension Of track =......:.- =. 20,837 miles 
No. of revenu passengers carried..... yyy: 8) 349,413,979 
Metric tonnage of freight carried. . S02 152,627,905 
Train mileage AG 
Passenger trains ........ ee 67,801,608 miles 
Max trains“: 73 is te dit Abe ee eA Lt 10,401,371 miles 
Freight trains ........ RR eG 67,236,983 miles 
Plectricear trams® Te eee. 7! 36,128,723 miles 
No. of employees iy ieee tes 449.153 
Operating TEVENUE, 91. one meee pee ¥183,928,558,737 
Operating Expense ..-...6.see eee, -¥186,494,856,512 


- TELEPHONE AND RADIO SUBSCRIBERS 


PERC .... Telephone Radio 
| aes Penn onnn 1,060,964 6,624,326 
BED ee ee Lie ans 1,354,940 9,192,934 
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VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE 
(in 1,000 dollars) 


Export Import Total 
1935 ie 717,401 709,697 1,427,098 
BOD a dere tt 856,795 809,190 1,665,986 
1945, 22. verands: £90,758 223,954 314,708 
IO OE ISS 820,057 974,198 1,794,255 


CURRENCY ISSUE 
(in million. yen) 


Year — 1935 1940 1945 1950 
Average banknotes issue. .1,247 3,336 30,117 321,873 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(in million yen) 


Fiscal Year Total Amount 
Payee ES, espe ie ee 2,563 
1A ee ye pnsieiel 2 i el 12,817 
Ws Set cents te Sos. oasineciod. 8S 2 67,392 
ee re ee es SPECT SB ee. 328,570 

CURRENCY 


Seven kinds of bank notes are in circulation: their de- 
nominations are ¥1,000, ¥500, ¥100, ¥50, ¥10, ¥5, and ¥1. 
Coins of smaller denominations are also in circulation, but 
they are practically out of use. 

The exchange rate of dollar and sterling pound into yen 
is ¥360 and ¥1,008 respectively. Conversion fees are from 
¥1.55 to ¥2.55 per dollar, and from ¥4.34 to ¥7.14 per ster- 
ling pound. 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The metric system of weights and measures was officially 
adopted in 1924, but the old Japanese system is still used in 
some cases, especially by aged people. 





Abe-no-Nakamaro.. Hs 


Abiko 
Adams, William .. 60 


Adults’ Day ..-+-: 9 
Ago Bay ....++++> 73 
Agricultural Land 

Commission .... 39 
ATE es bet ss ee 40)! 
Al RA & a oa 87 
Akakura Kanko 

Hotel 3.0 eo 87 
Akan: Take “2% 102 
Akan National 

Pap Sea 102 
Akashi 3.050535 84 
AIMALUSA = Sh Sass 50 


Amanohashidate.. 90 


American President 
Lines 


Aoi Matsuri ....5, 77 


AOMOL: opscea ees 98 
Aoshimia-%s.2ss25 + 96 
Arashiyama ...... 77 
Ariake. Hotel. .... 95 
Arima Spa ....... 84 
AQUA. Gt. tes 93 
.Arita-yakt ..6...:. 48 
BASQUE AS oa Ser x og 
Asahi; sMt. -.. 2.0: 102 
Asahigawa. 102 


Asahigawa Hokkai 

Hotel 
Asakusa 
_ Ashikaga Shogunate 46 
~ Ashikaga, Takauji 46 
PAsapiMhts is AF are 97 
Aso National Park 97 
Asuka Period .... 41 
Atami pare 
- Atami Golf : 


Course Hotel .. 71 


_, Atami Hotel 

Atami Kanko Hotel 71 
Atami Sanno Hotel 71 
Autumn . 
Autumnal flowers.. 8 
Autumn festivals.. 8 


papcab ies iS 


INDEX 


Azuchi Castle .... 48 
Azuchi-Momoyama 
Period 


Béppu i saa ew sers 96 
Aiwa, Bake vee 4 
BOAGE A Sie 61 
Book Week .....-. 30 
Boso Peninsula .. 63 
Buddhism. .41, 42, 43, 

44, 45 
bugaku ......eee> 15 
Bund Hotel.....+.. 55 
Bunrakuza 7... 82 
Byodoin Temple.. 78 


Canadian Pacific 





Air Lines o.34°.. 61 
Capron, Mr. Horace 
99, 101 
Cailioliciint ... 48, 50 
Ghanoyu oo... med7 
Chikamatsu, 
Monzaemon .... 5l 
Children’s Day.... 5 
Chion-in Temple.. 75 
ChitOse e232 8 101 
Chomonkyo Gorge. 90 
GONE: seers tue 8 68 
(CHTPStinaS swe 8 
Chuo Hotel ...... 713 


Churchill Club.... 33 
Chuzenji, Lake.... 67 
Civil Air Transport 61 
Confucianism.. 4], 49 


Constitution 
Memorial Day..;. 5 
Contemporary 
POOR ee as 30 
Cormorant Fishing 7 
Culture; Day) 39x 8 
Daibutsu 


(at Kamakura) .. 59 
Daibutsu 7 
(ab. Nana) fiver 79 
Daibutsu-den., 22, 42 
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Dai-Ichi Hotel. 

Daisen Nationa] 
9 oe ear 9) 

Daisetsuzan Nationa} 
Park 


61, 73 


Davis Cup aie 
Diet Building. ..22 ¢4 
DOGG eee... 99 
DOKMVOR ra ek... 43 
Dotombori ....... 89 
Alive) SN 49 
EdO™ sree voueys:.. 9 
Edo Period 31, 33, 49 
Educational 
Commission .... 40 
Fiheiji Temple ... 87 
Emperor ...... Sey 


Engakuji Temple. 59 
Enoshima 
Etchuya Hotel ... 99 
Ezo-Fuji 


Fenollosa,.Ernest.. 35 
Five Fuji Lakes... 71 
Flower arrangement 17 
“Flying Fish” .... 19 
Foreign Cemetery. . 57 
Fudoki 31 
Fuji-Hakone 
National Park... 69 


Fuji Hotel ......- 84 

Fuji, Mt. ....1, 6, 69 

Fuji New Grand 
Potter. 335. 71 


Fujita, Tsuguji..:. 34 
Fuji- View Hotel . abe 
Fujiwara, Parhiby. 44 
Fujiwara, Yorimichi 44 


Fujiya Hotel .. 24, 69 
JWI Pc )DES CAs PRES DA aeD Soe 87 
Fukiokst sas. OY) 95 


Fukuoka Gajoen 


Hoter:... ke 93 
Fukushima ....-:> a 
Gagaku Pies ee: 4 


Gajoen Hotel rele, 





NS 
afOrl .--+:"' 
Conagonl Hotel .. 73 
Geisha dances. . 4, 76 
Gemmyo, Emperor 42 
Genji. Monogatart. 31 
Gif io es 73 
Ginkakuji ..-. 46, 75 
Ginza sos. sie eet 64 


Gion Festival .. aril 
Girls’ Festival .... 5 


Girls’ Opera .....: 15 
BGie. F5iS FS ceaeh 18 
Godaigo, Emperor 

45, 46 


Gold Pavilion..46, 75 


Gora Hotel........ 69 
Grant, General ... 95 
Green Hotel ...... 86 


Gyokusenji Temple 71 


Hachiman Shrine 
(At Kamakura)... 59 


seaChiOwi.. 22s 60 
PIQING Fen ks canine 32 
Hakodate .....51,-99 
HAKONE 1.200. beviesdd- 69 
Hakone Hotel 69 
Hakone, Lake ..... 69 


Hana Matsuri ....° 5 


Han dynasty ..... 41 

_ Harris, Townsend. 

! ot 51,71 
Hamimnopu — os. s+ 34 
Hase Kannon ; 

ees temple 2.1% gore D9 

- Hashimoto. Hotel. . 86 

BMAASSEIC ED 246) :tboer 57 


Hearn, Lafcadio.. 91 
- Heian Period... 31,43 
Heian Shrine .... 74 
Heike Monogatari. 45 


_Hibiya Park ..... 64 
EMPAIGGYOSHL  . «'s,0i+,054- 49 
u Hiei, Mt. eeeeveov ee 77 
- Higashi Honganji 
temple ca: ar az 74 
—Higashiyama | 
_ Hotsprings 98 


Hina Matsuri .... 5 
; Hiragana eevee 


INDEX 
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PNYOSaIG 0 a 98 Ch Rea 
Hiothice.. ve ay may Shinsui ne yin 32 
Hiroshima .... 89 99 aa Shrine 89 
Hojo Government. 46 a tp. Haine Fd. 
Hojo Government. 46 He EHR a ie (7 
Hojo, Takatoki .. 46 
Hojo, Tokimasa ., 46 | Japan Alps National 
Hokkaido ..... 6,99 | _ Park wo... el, 87 
Hokkaido Hotel .. 99 | J@panese inn .... 11 
Hokiwsal 05. aoe: 84 Japanese music .. 15 
Ho-o-do Hall ..., 44 | Japanese Peace 
Horyuji Temple ‘Treaty Conference 13 

33 49 89 Japan News ...... 29 
Hotel Ambassador. 6] | J#Pan, Institute 


Hotel Hikari .... 82 
Hotel Naniwa .... 82 
Hotel National .. 82 
Hotel New Grand. 55 


Hotel New Osaka. 82 
Hotel Nikkatsu... 61 
Hotel Rakuyo .... 73 


Hotel Shiga 


SOLS co see ns OL 
Hotel Teito ...... 61 
Hotel Tokiwa .... 73 
Hotel Tokyo 61 
Hotel Yashima ... 6l 


House of Councillors 


“House of — 


Representatives . 38 


Hozu Rapids ..... 77 
Hy0go ..eeeeress 45 
Ice Palace .. .ane?- 20 
Ihara, Saikaku ... 5! 
Tka0.7s: avedeenete 86 


Imperial Hotel 
23, 24; 6 
Imperial Palace. .. 

Injunction. of 
Seventeen Articles 
Inland. Sea «+++ 4: 

International 
Telephone. Office 
International 
Fair Hotel . 
Ise-Shima National 
Park | 
Isetan Dept. Store 
Ito 


Aviat « HeS0 BESSES 


(University of 
Michigan) ...... 
Japan Souvenir Asso- 


ciation 55, 63, 76, 79 


Japan ‘Travel 





Bureau 2.7 842462 
Jidat Matsurt .... 77 
Joshin-etsu-Kogen 

National Park .. 86 
Jozankei Hot 

SPTIRKS Ae. For 101 
JUGO, Ste PERE ae 20 
PLP BUS SORE OE 20 
KGOURT si etode 1 Re 
‘Kagoshima ....00%96 
Kamakura... 45,857 
“Kamakura Period 

391 $43::39.846 
-Kambayashi. Hotel 87 
Kamenoi Hotel .. 96 
Kamikochi Imperial 

Hotels 938 -@eidank87 
Kamogawa Odort ..76 
Kamonyama ......).57 
Kammu, Emperor. 43 
Kampo™ .....4505. 20 
Kanazawa "y.. 2.3. 87 
Kanko Hotel 

Maru sia. vss 73 
Kano school of 

painting .....-. 48 
Kamikochi ...... 87 
Karva-€ (a+ Coe 33 
Karatsu Seaside 

Hotel... «+: haa 899 
Karatsu .serererss 93 





INDEX 


Karuizawa ..:-::° 86 
Kashima Shrine .-. 68 
Kasuga Shrine .-- 7 
Kasuga Wakamiya 79 
Kasuga-yama ....-. 80 
katakana .. 27, 28, 44 


Katori Shrine .... 68 
Katsura Imperial 
Villa 
Katsuura 
Kawai, Gyokudo .. 32 
Kawamura, Gozo.. 35 
Kawana 
Kegon Waterfall.. 67 
Kenchoji Temple.. 59 
Kenroku Park .... 87 


Kii Peninsula .... 80 
RIMONO «see e ure 26 
Kinkakuji ..-- 46, 75 
Kinosaki. ss. Ss 90 


Kinugawa Hotel .. 66 
Kinugawa Spa ..-. 67 

Kirishima National 
Park : 
Kirishima Spa .. 
Kiyomizu Temple. 75 
4 


Kiyomori ....-.-- 4 
Kobe. siesesss 84 
Kobo-Daishi ...... G] 
Koch: . 2. avers 92 
Keetsu. 6. CS 84 
Kojiki ...s.006 7 30, 31 


Kokusai Hotel .... 84 
Korakuen Stadium 65 
Koriyama .... 80, 98 
Koshien Hotel .... 84 
Koshien Stadium 


19, 83 
Kotohira Shrine 92 
Koya, Mt. ......-. 83 
AC AUT oc wa AP 43 
Kumamoto ....... 96 


Kumano district.. 82 


Kumano River ... 82 
KuribamMa veyed weet OW 
-Kusatsu Hot 

SOVINGS. ...5.. ey RIG 86 
Kushivorie weit 102 


Kutcharo, Lake ..102 
Kyoshintei Hetel., 93 


MacArthur, 

Douglas ....--- 35 
MalkO <.o sl useeees 84 
Maiko Villa ....-- 84 
Mainichi .....+.-- 29 
Makinoo ....--+-> Tt 


Kyoto ..-- 43, 46, 47, 
48, 73 

Kyoto Hotel... 24, 73 
Kyoto Station 

Hotel ....6-eees 74 
Kyushu ....+2 oe 92 
Kyushu Hotel 93 
Labor Thanksgiving 
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